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PINK AND SCARLET; OR, HUNTING AS 
A SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERING 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. A. H. ALDERSON 


MOVING off from the rendezvous! This is apt to set the human 
heart beating above normal, both in the ‘ Image of war without 
its guilt,’ and in the Real thing ; and in the former it certainly 
has this effect on the equine heart. The result often is that the 
owner ‘gets his dander up,’ as Mr. Jorrocks says, and plays 
about in a way by no means comfortable to a bad or nervous 
rider. 

How to suppress, or rather keep within bounds, these expres- 
sions of the exuberance of equine spirits ? Talk to him and give 
him a chuck or two under his chin, or, better still, move off 
with the hounds and keep him close behind them. This will 
please him, give him something to look at and think about, and 
make him forget his desire to ‘play up.’ It will also take you 
out of the crowd, particularly of the carriages, foot-people, and, 
it must be added nowadays, cyclists. It is far better to be 
well ahead of all these when on a fresh and eager horse who 
will sidle down the road. 
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We are nearing the covert. Are we going into it, or going 
to take our chance outside? If the Master does not object, 
much better go in, unless the covert is a very small one or has 
no rides. This advice is given in spite of the fact that one of 
the oldest (but certainly not the best) huntsmen in England at 
the present day said, ‘Inside the covert is no place for 
gentlemen: they get in the way and kick the hounds.’ But 
there was a reason for this. He had just been surprised behind 
a big tree taking a long pull at his ‘jumping powder,’ and 
wasn’t pleased. 

On the other hand, Beckford says, speaking of the field, 
‘Could you entice them all into the cover, your sport, in all 
probability, would not be the worse for it.’ 

Let us, however, consider the question impartially. We 
came out to hunt, and to see and learn all we can of and from 
the ‘Sport of Kings.’ Not the least good part, from both points 
of view, is to see a fox well found. This we shall not do if we 
stay outside the covert. Nor shall we even fear much of it, for 
probably two-thirds of our fellow-‘ sportsmen’ who will be there 
will be engaged in telling each other the last good story, the 
last scandal, or who won at yesterday’s steeplechases, &c. &c., 
and in doing this they will keep up an incessant cackle resem- 
bling that made by the inhabitants of a roused farmyard. This 
noise, which we can always listen to in the smoking-room of 
the club when we wish, will effectually prevent us from hearing 
for ourselves when hounds are drawing up to their fox. 

Not having heard anything, and therefore having no ideas 
of our own as to what is likely to happen, we shall become like 
one of the flock of sheep that hunting fields so much resemble. 
Thus, our minds being vacant, as far as regards the thing we 
have come out and gone to considerable trouble and expense to 
do, we shall be ready to receive any impression, and we shall 
helplessly join the mad, and, as far as most of us are concerned, 
blind rush, which will take place when some one calls out, ‘ By 
Jove! they’re gone away!’ when a pink coat is seen disappearing 
round a distant corner at a gallop, or when a boy scaring rooks 
in a field hard by gives vent to an unusually loud ‘Cow-waw!’ 

Will such a state of mind give us any satisfaction in this 
part of the Image, or will it favour the learning of lessons for 
the Real ? 

Certainly not. Therefore let us see that we do not get into 
it; and if, by request of the Master or for some other good 
reason, we do go outside the covert, let us remember the excel- 
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lent advice given in the course of ‘Some Rules of Advice as 
Concerns Hunting’; and, ‘not talk, not laugh, and, above all, 
not whistle.’ We shall then hear if a hound challenges, hear 
when they turn, and hear when they go away. This is attend- 
ing to business, ‘ playing the game’ in fact—the other is coffee- 
housing « 

As we mean to go into the’ covert if we can, let us think 
what it behoves us to do when there. We must keep well 
behind the huntsman, say fifty yards ; must stand still when he 
stands still; must make way at once for him, and any hounds 
which may be round his horse, should he turn round and wish 
to pass us; must carefully avoid letting our horse (unless we 
can trust him absolutely not to kick them) be heels towards any 
hounds which may come near us; and, above all, we must keep 
quiet. 

So much for the etiquette of the chase. What can we 
think about the covert as regards the business of war ? 

Its rides: are they sound or not? Wide enough to take 
infantry in fours or cavalry in sections? Is the undergrowth 
penetrable or not? If so, by infantry only or by cavalry also ? 
The trees: are they thick and big enough to stop a bullet ?' 
Suppose we had to defend or to watch the far edge, how should 
we do it? Would our supports receive any cover from rifle or 
shell fire if placed a little way back from the edge ? 

The covert we are now drawing does not look much like 
holding a fox, it is so hollow and there is no lying for him. 
Ah! there is a young hound running a rabbit : we may venture 
to smack our whip and rate him with a ‘Ware rabbit!’ and 
follow this with a ‘Garaway boick!’ if there is no hunt servant 
near by to do it. 

It’s no go this time, for there is the huntsman blowing them 
out with that ‘Come, come, come, come-away!’ note on the 
horn, to which the whip is maintaining with ‘ Cor-way-coup, 
coup! coup! cor-w-a-y!’ or ‘ Heeawoy—heea-w-o-y !’ 

On we go at a jogtrot to the next covert, Foxey Wood, 
which we made out in the distance when riding to the Meet. 
A jump on the way? No—certainly not, unless it is necessary, 
for we may break a fence, or jump into crops, for nothing ; 
besides, we never know when we may want a jump out of our 
horse. 

This covert looks more likely—plenty of warm lying, and 


1 It takes 42 inches of soft wood such as fir, &c., and 24 inches of hard wood 
such as oak, to stop a Lee-Metford bullet at 500 yards. 
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ups and downs of ground with sunny banks and lee sides to 
any wind. Rabbits too in plenty, judging by the amount of 
‘work.’ How eagerly the hounds dash in at the cheery ‘ Yoi- 
over there, yoi-over!’ of the huntsman, and—but Somerville 
describes it a thousand times better than we can : 


. . . See! how they range 
Dispers’d, how busily this way and that 
They cross, examining with curious nose 
Each likely haunt. 


Who that is a sportsman can help seeing it all in his 
mind’s eye as he reads these lines? Does he not feel in his 
nostrils the delightful (to a fox hunter at any rate) smell of the 
freshly fallen leaves on the damp earth? Can he not see the 
cheerily waving, and almost speaking (by their expression) 
‘sterns,’ flashing about in the bracken and the brambles, and 
perhaps tipping themselves with red as they do so? Can he 
not hear the long-drawn ‘ Yooi ov-er there,’ and the ‘ Yeu try 
in thar,’ of the huntsman, encouraging the owners of the 
expressive sterns to find their fox ? 

Hold hard! or enthusiasm for the Image will override that 
for the Real. What a comfortable bivouac might be formed on 
the heather-covered ground under those pines, whose lower 
branches would be excellent for making shelters. What—No! 
enough of this for the present, for surely those hounds are 
showing a line across the ride about a hundred yards up ? 

Ah! there’s a whimper. Nowa challenge. The huntsman 
sits silent and still. Again Somerville bests us in description. 


. .. Hark! on the drag I hear 
Their doubtful notes, preluding to a cry 
More nobly full, and swelled with every mouth. « © « 


Ah! there he goes over the ride just in front of us, a jolly- 
looking, bright coated fellow, too. Now we may open our 
mouths and holloa ‘Taa-leo over!’ if we like, and if there is no 
hunt servant near by to do it. 

The pack come crashing after him ; we must keep touch 
with them now as closely as if they were our own or the 
enemy’s scouts, or they may give us the slip. 

One ring round the covert. Then from the distant corner 
comes the shrill ‘wh-ooi!’ of the whip, followed by the magic 
‘Gone awa-way, gone a-w-a-w-a-y ! -GONE AWA-W-0-Y !’ a 

Glorious sound! at which the funkers pale, and the ‘right 
sort’ glow as they do at the sound of battle. 
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There goes the huntsman, swishing through the undergrowth 
to the point. 

‘Twang-twang, twang-twang, twang-twang!’ goes his horn 
with that double note which tells the flying pack that the varmint 

Gone away-o-y ! 
The piquets are in! q 

i 


What is the first thing necessary in both cases? Decision! 

And the second? Action! 

One is no good without the other, and without either we 
are lost. Surely he who learns to cultivate both at his play is 
more than likely to be able to apply them when he wants them 
in his work ? 

Our business just now is to get a start in the Image, as it 
would be to take the initiative in the Real. ; 

We must decide on the instant what is the best way to do ‘| 
it. To join the desperately excited, jostling, ‘look-outing’ and l 
mad scattering crowd, which is tearing down the ride like a 
flock of frightened sheep charging for a gap, and which, like 
the sheep in the gap, must inevitably become jammed in the a 
gateway at the end of it? Or to follow the fast disappearing a 
huntsman through the still quivering scrub, which has already 
closed up again behind him, and in so doing scratch our hats, 
and our boots, and perhaps our faces, green our coats, and 
maybe stub our horses? « « « 

Crowds, both in the Image and the Real, mean casualties. 
Nothing can be seen or heard in a noisy crowd, as this one [ 


= 


will be. To get out of the crowd is therefore the first essential 
if we are really to enjoy the chase, as it is also if we are to 
succeed in the battle of life. So let us, in this case only, for | 
when outside the covert we must take our own line, follow the yi 
huntsman, even at the risk of stubbing our horses. The . 
damaged clothes and the scratched face don’t count. iq 
What! risk laming a horse for the chance of getting a start ? | 
Yes, certainly. For though we should at all times treat our : 
horse as if he were the apple of our eye, yet there will be times, 
both in sport and in war, when we must ride him as if he wasn’t a. 
worth eighteenpence. 
Now, this getting a start, this taking of the initiative, is one He 
of these times. It is then that in the Image we must, if i 
necessary, jump at short notice an extra forbidding-looking 1 
fence or an awkward stile, and in the Real that we must be 
prepared to take some risks in order that we may strike quickly, 
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remembering, as Whyte-Melville says, that ‘the first blow is 
half the battle in many nobler struggles than a street-brawl with 
acad.’ Having got a start we can afford to look about us and 
pick our places a bit. 

It is not proposed to write a run, or to explain how it should 
be ridden: Whyte-Melville has done it so deliciously in Chapter 
XI. of ‘Riding Recollections’ that it would be both superfluous 
and presumptuous to attempt to do so here. We may, however, 
scan what he has written with a view to seeing where lessons for 
soldiering can be deduced. 

The first point he draws attention to is the sci of 
keeping the eyes open—of observation, in fact. How essential 
this habit is for soldiering has already been pointed out, and 
there is no need to say more. 

Having got a good start, ‘do not therefore lose your head,’ 
says Whyte-Melville. There is no doubt that the sight of a 
pack of foxhounds dashing across the first field or two, with 
that ‘drive’ which is their characteristic, sets the blood coursing 
through one’s body as do the first shots of battle. Here, then, 
is education indeed, for he who keeps his head under the one 
circumstance will probably do so under the other. 

Whyte-Melville says, ‘ride for ground as far as_ possible 
when the foothold is good.’ Proper use of ground is daily 
becoming of more importance to the soldier, who, whether he 
belong to the horse, foot, or artillery, will only lead his men 
like sheep to the slaughter if he does not know how to use 
ground, and cannot make up his mind quickly which is the best 
way to do so. 

In riding to hounds during a ‘quick thing’ a man has but 
little time to make up his mind, the pros and cons of over or 
round the hill ?—down the furrow, or turn off and strike the 
headland ?—into the meadow and jump two fences, or keep 
along the stubble and jump only one ?—across the bottom or 
round the head of it ?—&c. &c.—all have to be decided in less 
time than it takes to read this paragraph « « « 

Sir Redvers Buller told us at the manoeuvres of 1896 that 
officers did not think sufficiently about the use of ground. 
Let us, therefore, all hunt as much as we can and learn to think 
of ground in the pleasantest possible way! « « « 

The author of ‘ Riding Recollections’ writes of an old friend 
of his that ‘he always rode as if he had never seen a run before, 
and should never see one again,’ and he adds that this is some- 
thing of the feeling that those who ride to hounds should 
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possess, a feeling which impels them to take every legitimate 
advantage and to throw no possible chance away. 

Analysed, this means, ‘ Always play the game.’ 

How many runs have been missed because people will talk 
at the wrong time ; because they will not take the trouble to 
keep touch with the hounds in a big wood ; because they will 
not get up early enough to be in time at the meet; because on 
a bad scenting day they will let hounds get so far ahead of them 
that when the scent suddenly improves they do not know which 
way they have gone! These are only a few instances of the 
bad results of not ‘ playing the game.’ 

We need not search very deeply into our military history 
to find plenty of instances of disasters which were due solely and 
simply to this same slackness, this same contempt of the enemy. 
Zululand, the Soudan, South Africa, and India all furnish 
examples, but it would perhaps be better taste not to name them. 

Therefore let us soldier as we would ride to hounds, and 
give no ‘chances ;’ taking no notice when the slack ones say 
of us in the Real—as they assuredly will do—‘ What unnecessary 
precautions! why, there’s no enemy within twenty miles,’ or, 
‘What a devil of a funk this chap is in! What’s the good of 
bothering the men so?’ &c. &c. Just as they will say of us in 
the Image, ‘What a jealous riding chap that is!’ or, ‘How 
unnecessarily he buckets his horse!’ &c. &c. 

It’s no good, either in soldiering or in sport, any more than 
it is in life in general, trying to please every one, and the only 
safe thing to do is always to play the game + « « 

How can we anticipate checks either in sport or in war ? 
Whyte-Melville tells us one and the most important way when 
he says, ‘ Keep an eye forward.’ 

Facey Romford tells us another way when he says, ‘ Francis 
Romford, if you were the fox what would you do under these 
circumstances ?’ We can equally well say, ‘If I was the enemy 
what should Ido?’ « « « 

What to do to pick up the line—to set the concern going 
again—in the Image and the Real ? 

In the former very little indeed, for, unless you are hunting 
the hounds yourself, you have merely a passive part to play. 
Turn your horse’s head to the wind and sit still is all that is 
required of you « « « 

If only all hunting fields would do this when hounds throw 
up their heads, how very many more foxes would come to hand ! 

Instead of doing it, however, they w7// move about after the 
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huntsman making his cast, probably talking, and even ‘ whistling,’ 
all the time. The result being that hounds and huntsman have 
the uneasy feeling of being pressed on ; the steam and smell of 
the horses, not to mention that of the riders, which must be 
very perceptible to the fine nose of the hound, is ever with them, 
and should a back cast be necessary the ground is all fouled. 

Why will people spoil their own sport ? 

Because many are ignorant that they are doing so, some 
are jealous of the others, and nearly all are like sheep and move 
on because other people do so. Let us not be like any of these, 
but let us remember that the thing for the field to do at a check 
is to keep still. 

With the huntsman, however, as with the commander in the 
Real, a check is the most anxious time. He must be all eyes 
and ears, keep his head cool, and, while the hounds are making 
their own cast (in the Real while the men in little knots are 
holding on to some bit of cover), rapidly turn the situation over 
in his mind. 

How far did they bring it? What headed him? In which 
direction was his old point? What is his new one? Is he 
running short because he is nearly beat? &c. « « + 

Ah! they have hit it off in the corner there, and up go the 
heads and down go the sterns once more, and away they go in 
the uncontrolled ecstasy of pursuit. 

The check has let up the laggards and those who did not 
get a start, the latter rather cross and determined to see the rest 
of it, if riding can make them do so; so if we mean to keep our 
places, we must ‘tackle to work with a will’ « « + 

Even here we find that the Image will dovetail in with the 
Real ; for is not the huntsman, with his double anxiety to show 
sport and kill his fox, like the general who wishes to win his 
battle, and at the same time keep his casualties down ? and do 
not the reputations of both fluctuate with their successes or 
reverses ? 

Away we go after the merrily chirping pack, thanking our 
stars that the check has not been serious, and facing, with that 
exhilarated feeling which Kinglake has called ‘the will of a 
horseman to overcome or elude all obstacles,’ the unknown at 
each fence. Here again is education, for in modern war we 
must face the unknown with a vengeance, and who is likely to 
do it better than he who does it many times a day merely for 
his sport ? * * * 

Ah! that very green look about the centre of the field we 
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have just jumped into probably means bog, and we must look 
out that our horse does not drop his hind legs into one of the 
herring-bone drains as we gallop over them, for this will mean 
a nasty fall and perhaps a broken back for our mount. Judging 
by its situation and surroundings, this innocent-looking stake and 
bound fence we are just coming to probably has a big ditch on 
the other side, and we must put on the pace a bit. 

Yes! just as we thought; and we only get over with a 
scramble. Let us take this ridge and furrow slantways, and it 
won't interfere so much with our horse’s stride; besides, the best 
way out appears to be in the corner of the field, but we must 
go steady, as there seems to be a bit of a drop. How cleverly 
the horse let himself down! but, in spite of this, we instinctively 
feel that he does not relish jumping as he did an hour ago. 

By Jove, rails ahead! and pretty stiff-looking ones too. 
Ah! that’s our place where the top bar is half broken through, 
but they are none too nice even there, and we must not go at 
them too fast. Well done, old horse, but a good job it broke! 
Now we can ease him a bit up the headland: luckily the gate at 
the end is open, for the fence has wire on it. 

These are only a few specimens of the details which must 
be noticed and the precautions which must be taken if we 
would get successfully to the end of a run, and yards might be 
written in the same strain; but we shall get to the bottom both 
of the horse and of the reader’s patience ; besides, the best of 
runs, like the fiercest of battles, must have an ending, and the 
end of ours is near. Enough has, however, been said to show 
how, even when crossing the last few fields in a run, the rider 
to hounds must ever be exercising or unconsciously acquiring 
those faculties which cannot but stand him in good stead in war, 
—the foreseeing of obstacles, and the seeing or devising of means 
to overcome them. 

As we burst through a thick bullfinch we catch a view of 
the fox rolling across the next field with a pack close at his 
brush. 

We are up to the enemy’s position. 

How they strain after him! How they gain on him! 

Ah! ..» 

~ Who-whoop! they have him, they're round him; how 
They worry him when he’s down! 


’Twas a stout hill fox when they found him, now 
It’s a hundred tatters of brown! 
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LIFE ON A RANCHE IN THE ORANGE 
FREE STATE 


STUART CRAIG 


So much attention is naturally directed to the Orange Free 
State at the present time that an Englishman’s experience of 
life on a ranche in that (ex?) Republic will, I hope, be of 
interest to readers of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, especially as it 
is scarcely going too far to regard it now as practically British 
territory. 

-In spite of the Orange Free State being called ‘The Land 
of Sunshine and no Rain,’ it compares very favourably with 
other countries as regards stock raising, both in cattle and 
horses, and my four years’ residence on a large mule and horse 
breeding ranche allows me to discuss the subject of life in the 
State with, | hope, some authority. The ranche that I was on 
was situated on the northern border, some thirty miles from the 
Vaal River, the stream which divides the Trassvaal Republic 
from her sister State, and was 30,000 acres in extent. The 
accompanying picture shows the stud stables, where the imported 


_ Spanish jackasses were kept : the stables were built of corrugated 


zinc and wood, which is typical of South Africa, and at the 
entrance will be seen the windmill which supplied water for 
both animals and household purposes. [! may mention here 
that the former owner of the farm (a Boer) had lived there for 
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twenty years without ever attempting to sink a well, and in the 
dry season was obliged to fetch his water from a creek, at some 
distance from the house, which in the dry season was absolutely 
green and thick. He, of course, laughed at the mad English- 
men who were anxious to sink a well near the stables and were 
confident of finding water pretty close to the surface ; but 
after going down thirty feet we struck a spring, and, so as 
to make sure of the supply, sank some seven feet deeper ; the 
result being that we were well supplied with good water all 
the year round, a thing invaluable to the stud. 


THE STUD STABLES 


There were five hundred head .of breeding mares on the 
anche, all of them quite unbroken. The average price of 
these was {5 per head, the usual amount in the Orange Free 
State for such animals, as they are very seldom used for riding 
or driving purposes; for no Boer would ever think of riding a 
mare, it being considered very infra dig., although myself I prefer 
them to horses, as they are generally more hardy ; in fact, the 
very best animal I ever rode in the country was a mare which 
cost £5! Of course Englishmen in Johannesburg and other 


towns will buy a good mare just as readily as they will 
a horse. 
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Another picture, which was taken just at sunrise, gives a fair 
idea of the veldt and the driving in of a mob of mares to the 
stockyards, or kraals as they are termed in South Africa. During 
the breeding season we were up at daybreak, and after a cup of 
coffee (a great institution in the country) we would saddle up 
our ponies, and set off to one of the paddocks to collect a mob 


-of mares to be brought to the kraals for branding and drafting 


out, &c. If the mob was a large one, comprising two or three 


‘hundred head, we would have two or three ‘ boys,’ as the natives 
are called, and a couple of white men; we would ride off in 


different directions, gradually collect all the stock in a corner of 


cs KRAALING A HERD! OF BREEDING MARES 


the paddock, and then proceed to drive them down in one large 
mob to the kraals, one white man riding in front to steady them, 
a boy mounted on each flank to prevent any from breaking 
away, and another white man riding at the rear, keeping the 
sluggards going by the aid of his stock-whip. In this manner 
we were able to run them in without much galloping about. 
By the time they were all safely kraaled we were more than 
ready for our breakfast, after which we parted out those that 
were to be dealt with on that morning, and let the remainder 
run into the paddock again. Those that had been parted out 
were run into the lassoing kraal, which was almost square, with 
stone walls six feet high and with blind doors. 
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They were then lassoed in the following manner. The man 
who was throwing would stand in the centre of the kraal, and, 
swinging the noose around his head, would fling it out as the 
mare he was desirous of roping galloped past. The noose 
would drop over the animal’s head, and by the means of a quick 
jerk from the wrist would become taut round the windpipe. 
If the mare was to be thrown on to her back for branding, one 
of us would get another rope round both her fore legs, and at 
a given moment the man with the lasso would pull her head 
and neck one way, while we pulled her legs the other. Down 
she would go! Immediately she fell we would be on to her 
head, and lifting her nose from off the ground and sitting on 
her neck, could prevent her from rising. Of course it was all 
done in a few minutes, and the smarter one was the less likeli- 
hood was there of being hurt in any way. The brands were 
kept red hot just outside the kraal door, so that we were not 
delayed a moment. On one occasion we branded as many as 
one hundred and twenty-five full-grown mares between 4.30 A.M. 
and 12 o'clock midday—a fair morning’s work, considering that 
the mares were all fat and strong, and had never been touched 
before with rope or halter. Of course a certain amount of 
risk attached to this kind of work, but that makes the life so 
enjoyable to a strong and hearty man. Some of the horses were 
very vicious, and took the.opportunity of ‘letting out’ at you if 
you happened to go too near them at all incautiously. 

The yearly mustering, branding, and weaning of the young 
stock was always a ‘big order,’ as all the yearlings had to be 
parted out from their mothers and entered up in the stock book, 
then branded and drafted out into different paddocks. The 
yearling mules generally gave us some fun, being by nature more 
vicious and stubborn than the horse-bolts, and as soon as they 
felt the lasso round their necks would scream and plunge in vain — 
endeavour to extricate themselves, often charging head first at the 
wall in their blind rage. 1 once had the bad luck to get in the 
way of one of them when lassoing, and as a reward received 
his two hind feet in the middle of my body. There are reasons 
why you cannot objurgate the animal or otherwise express 
your feelings—you have no wind. A mule seems to take a 
delight in kicking. Even when standing together in a kraal 
mules will kick incessantly at one another for the mere pleasure 
of the thing, as it were. 

Another picture shows a small herd of mules in the lassoing 
kraal, awaiting branding. One very extraordinary feature of a 
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mule is its fondness for a horse mare. When we weaned the 


young mules we used to turn an old tame mare out into the 
paddock with them, and after a couple of days they would never 
leave her, always feeding close round her. When taken away 
I have known them to get out of the camp they were in and 
travel across country as much as a hundred miles in order to 
get back to their beloved old friend ; so that if we wanted to 
run a mob of mules out of the paddock to the kraals, all we 
had to do was to get the mare out, and the mules would gallop 


.after like a flock of sheep. 


As most people are aware, there are no natural fences or hedge- 


rows in the Orange Free State, it being absolutely open country; 
‘and five years ago very few of the farmers had troubled to erect 


YEARLING MULES IN KRAAL AWAITING BRANDING 


fences round their properties, as nearly all their stock was bred 


vn their own farms, and would never stray very far away from the 
‘run’; but as all our stock had been purchased from different 
farmers in all parts of the State, it was absolutely necessary for 
us to fence in the ranche with all possible speed. This we did. 
After having erected a plain wire fence, consisting of six wires 
of No. 8, and hardwood poles round the boundary, we put up 
division fences of like material, dividing the property into five 
large paddocks. In all we had thirty-six miles of fencing on 
the place. We were greatly troubled at first by the deer or 
bles-b6k breaking the fences in endeavouring to jump them, in 
order to get back to their old camping-grounds. We found 
several with their necks broken, having failed to clear the jump ; 


-but they soon settled down and seldom changed their paddocks 


after the first season. 
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Another calamity one has to guard against isacamp fire. As 
soon as the first frost falls, generally towards the end of April, the 
grass becomes dried up and brown. Ifa match is dropped on 
to it, it immediately ignites, and in a few minutes is a roaring 
fire travelling at a terrific rate, sweeping everything before it, 
and leaving nothing but the burnt ground behind. In the 
early spring the farmers burn their camps, thus clearing off the 
old dry grass and enabling the young shoots to grow more 
quickly. The only way to guard against having your camps 
burnt out is to plough two furrows, about six yards apart, round 
each paddock, and burn off the grass in between the furrows, so 
that should one paddock get alight the fire will not extend to the 
adjoining one; although if the wind is very strong and the 
flames are high, they will sometimes jump the fire-break, even 
should it be more than six yards in width. 

As our ranche was situated on the ‘high veldt’ (5000 feet), 
we were obliged to ‘trék’ with all our horses every winter to 
the sandy soil on the low veldt at the Vaal River, where they 
would run on the old mealie-lands, remaining there until the 
spring rains had started the young grass on the home ranche. 
The past four seasons in the Orange Free State have been very 
late, and in 1897 we got our first rainfall in the end of 
December, instead of in September or October, and were 
obliged to camp at the Vaal River. Herding the stock during 
the daytime upon patches of green grass that had forced its way 
through in spite of the drought was harassing work, and we lost 
some sixty mule foals, on account of their mothers being in 
such poor condition and unable to give them sufficient milk ; 
many of the mares also died through poverty. We were kept 
busy all day, lifting up those that had lain down and had not 
enough strength to get up of their own accord. I might 
explain here that ‘tréking’ always involved a lot of extra work 
and fatigue. The Vaal River camp was thirty miles from the 
homestead, and to drive a mob of 500 mares, with two-year-old’ 
mules, yearlings, and foals, was no easy business. We used to 
start at daybreak, and seldom reached our journey’s end before 
late in the afternoon. For the first hour or so the horses would 
go as hard as they could. It took us all our time to keep them 
steady and prevent them from breaking away ; but after they 
had settled down it was tiring work for the drivers, going -at 
foot pace, and using the stock-whip continually to keep the tail 
end going. The accompanying photograph shows the writer 
and another man cooking well-earned meal outside our tent’ 
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at the Vaal River after a day in the saddle. The horse is also 
enjoying his rest—fast asleep ! 

As no rain falls during the winter months in the Orange 
Free State it is necessary to water the crops of winter oats 
and barley by means of irrigation. Most of the farms have a 
natural spring on them, and by making a good dam one is 
able to raise splendid forage for stable-feeding ; oats grown 
in this way always fetch a good price—viz., £2 per hundred 
bundles. Oat forage is bought by the hundred bundles, and 
a fair crop will give about a thousand bundles for one bag of 
oats sown. 


There is a very great future before the country for agricul- 


BREAKFAST IN CAMP ON THE BANKS OF THE VAAL 


ture and stock raising, as up to the present little or nothing has 
been done by the Boers, the better class of whom consider it 
quite beneath their dignity to plough to any extent, and leave 
that work for their poorer neighbours, who, in their turn, are too 
lazy to sow more than will keep them in meal until the next 
season. 

Another advantage of growing winter crops is that they are 
generally ripe for harvesting before the locusts make their appear- . 
ance; these latter are one of the plagues of the country and 
during the past two seasons have cleared whole districts of the 
crops of mealies and Kaffir corn, eating them off to the level of 
the ground. It is almost impossible to guard against these 
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swarms, but if they lay their eggs on a block of ground which 
is under cultivation, one is able to drive the young ones away 
before they do much damage or are able to fly. We used to 
dig a large trench at one end of the land and drive the young 
locusts into it with small branches of trees, &c., and then bury 
them with the earth taken out of the trench. It was a very 
tedious task, as they would turn round and endeavour to hop 
past you as soon as they reached the trench; you had to wave 
your branch wildly to and fro in order to frighten them and 
keep them on the hop. We geflerally employed about fifty 
natives when doing work of this sort, paying them a shilling 
per head for the day. A swarm of locusts is always followed 
by a flock of birds, called locust birds—something like a large 
swallow, very swift on the wing. They dart in and out of the 


A SOUTH AFRICAN PLOUGH TEAM 


swarm as they fly, swallowing hundreds one after the other. A 
very peculiar feature of these birds is that, when resting on 
the veldt, they all have their heads and bodies turned in 
one direction. They never go singly; a flock comprises 
several thousands of them. A locust takes forty days to grow 
to full size and maturity. The Kaffirs are very fond of eating 
them, and a dish of them fried in fat is considered quite a 
delicacy. 

All transport of goods to and from the ranche was done 
by mule teams, using twelve or fourteen in each waggon, 
coupled in pairs; all grain, &c., was also carried on these 
waggons, and we would load as much as 4000 bundles of oat 
forage on each. A tent at the end of the waggon is used by 
the Boers for sleeping in when transport-riding or trékking with 
their stock. 


— 
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So many articles were written about the rinderpest during 
its ravages in South Africa, that I will only just touch upen the 
subject. It was, indeed, a fearful plague, and many of the Boers 
declared was imported into the country by a certain well-known 
Englishman as the means of ruining the peaceful inhabitants! 
Cattle died off by the hundred, and the Boers had to work 
early and late in burying them, inoculating the others with 
Dr. Koch’s remedy or with the blood taken from a cow or ox 
that had had the pest and survived it. They were able to save 
a large percentage by these methods, if done carefully and during 
the early stages of the disease. It was during this time that I 


BRINGING A SPRING-BOK HOME ‘TO CAMP 


saw more Boers with their jackets off than I had ever seen. 
before or have since, hard work not being their forte. For- 
tunately we only had one span of oxen on the ranche when the 
plague broke out, and we managed to save all of them. 

There is some good shooting to be had in some parts of the 
Free State, both birds,and‘running game’ such as bles-bok, spring- 
bok, wilde-beeste, and stein-bok. There were some hundreds of 
bles- and spring-b6ok on the ranche, and I had many an enjoyable 
day’s shooting. The bles-bok is a fine large antelope—a full-grown 
ram weighing about 180 lbs. They are very hard to bring down, 
and I have known them to carry as many as five bullets in their 
fleshy parts before being brought to a standstill. The spring- 
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bok is also a fair-sized animal, and is the most palatable of any 
game in South Africa. The accompanying illustration shows 
the way we used to carry a spring-bok home on horseback. 
When first we settled on the ranche we were caused much 
annoyance by the poaching of the neighbouring Boers, who were 
continually shooting at our buck ; but fortunately we managed 
to capture one of them and that was the means of checking the 
others. After returning from a long ride at sundown one day 
we heard several shots fired in one of our paddocks about two. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN STALLION 


miles from the house, and guessed that some of our delightful 
neighbours were taking a pot-shot at the bles-bok. The 
manager and myself saddled up two fresh horses and galloped 
off in the direction of the firing, and upon reaching the brow of 
a hill we espied a Dutchman, mounted, going full tilt after a 
wounded buck. He saw us and galloped off for all he was 
worth in the opposite direction. The manager and I then 
separated in the hope of being able to cut him off; as his horse 
was. pretty nearly knocked up through chasing the wounded 
buck, and our animals were quite fresh. After riding hard for 
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some three miles his horse fell, and, being winded, absolutely 
refused to get up again. In another few minutes the manager 
had overtaken him, and, leaping off his horse, went for the Boer, 
who was a great rawboned man, standing six feet two inches, 
with a shock of red hair : he showed fight, and when I reached 
the spot was using his rifle as a club to keep off his assailant. 
As it was loaded it was anything but pleasant for the attacking 
party ; but the British art of using the fists was too much for 
him, and he suddenly found himself prone on his back, with 
both eyes closed up by a well-directed blow from the manager. 


SPANISH JENNIES WITH SOUTH AFRICAN BRED FOAL 


We then took his rifle and cartridges away from him, where- 
upon this gaunt individual went on to his knees and prayed to 
us to give him back his rifle: it was a Government gun and he 
would have to replace it out of his own pocket! But we were 
deaf to his entreaties, and left him, a sorry spectacle, minus 
rifle and ammunition. As he was a poor man it was useless4o 
summon him, for the fine would have been £50, so we 
simply handed the rifle into the magistrate’s office at the town- 
ship, where he obtained it after a time by paying the sum of 
£5- It was a good lesson to the other Boers, who were 
in the habit of poaching on the ranche, as the facts of the 
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capture soon got abroad, and they had no desire to run the 
risk of being ‘knocked out’ by a Verdommed-Rooi-nek, as 
they term the Englishman. 

The Boers as a race are not in the least sportsmen, but 
are fond of ‘killing for killing’s sake,’ and only look upon a 
day’s shooting as the means of replenishing their larders. 
Most of them carry a gun or rifle with them if driving to the 
township from their farms, and delight in potting at any game 
they may encounter on the way, the close season making 
very little difference to them should they need any fresh meat! 
The majority of them are good shots, and, as cartridges cest | 
one shilling and tenpence for a packet of ten, they never fire 
a shot unless pretty sure of bagging their game. 


=; 


FOOTBALL FEVER 


BY CALDWELL LIPSETT 


‘WuatT! not up yet, you lazy beggar ?’ said Anderson, dashing 
open the bedroom door, and sitting down violently on the 
sleeper. 

‘When you've done, old man,’ said Rorke, opening his eyes 
placidly, as the breath left his body with a squelch ; ‘that’s my 
wind you are sitting on.’ 

‘Are you aware that you are playing for the ’Varsity this 
afternoon? I suppose you’ve had your card? Here’s Percy 
come to help to turn you out.’ 

As he spoke. another man in flannels crossed the College 
quadrangle, climbed through the bedroom window, and took a 
seat on the top of the chest of drawers, saying : 

‘Half-past eight, and you ought to have been up half an 
hour ago! Pull him out of bed, George.’ 

‘Oh, a little extra sleep doesn’t do any one any harm,— 
recruits the exhausted energies. I make it a rule to do every- 
thing thoroughly while I’m about it.’ 

‘Everything !’ said Anderson scornfully. ‘Why, ye gods! 
you do nothing at all. You're the slackest bounder I ever met 
at anything but sleeping and Rugby football.’ 

‘ Football!’ exclaimed Rorke, answering to the word like a 
war-horse to the trumpet call. With a sudden jerk he arched 
his body from neck to heels like a bent bow, and shot his friend 
with a crash against the door of the room ; then he leapt out 
of bed, stretching his arms abroad with a terrific yawn. 

‘Football!’ he continued, his eyes kindling with enthusiasm, 
‘that’s because it’s a game worth playing. There’s none other 
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like it. A year of ordinary life doesn’t furnish half the excite- 
ment of one short fierce hour at Rugby. It is the best modern 
substitute for a good battle yet invented.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Percy Clare, laughing, ‘ we all know you're 
mad on the game. But I’m afraid your view of the case . 
wouldn’t exactly recommend it to the old ladies and coroners’ 
juries that are always bleating about its dangers.’ 

‘Danger!’ replied the other with intense contempt, ‘ we 
haven’t got enough danger in this effete modern life of ours to 
save us from falling into a race of milksops and mollycoddles. 
‘We are becoming so afraid to die, that we do not know how to 
live for thinking of it. Our games are the only preservatives of 
the backbone of our youth, of that Homeric blood-loving spirit 
which has been the glory of our adventurers in all ages from 
the knights of romance and the seamen of Drake to the pioneers 
of our Colonial Empire !’ 

Rorke immediately got his dumb-bells and began to use 
them with vigour.. The other two sat and watched him with 
the sensuous satisfaction induced by the sight of perfect phy- 
sical health and strength, He was the model of a young 
English athlete. About the middle height, with long back 
and arms, his shortness of limb came chiefly below the knee : 
he had ‘the swelling biceps muscle, the rounded shoulders, 
‘and the slightly pigeon breast of a gymnast. As he stooped 
forward with the rhythmical movement of a pump the muscles 
of his calf gathered into a ball, the sinews of his thighs 
.tightened and flattened, and a ripple ran down the brawn upon 
‘his back. Then, as he recovered himself and his breath went 
out while his .arms shot up above his head, beneath his armpits 
his deep chest could be seen to contract, then fill again as he 
swooped downwards, The gleam of his skin filled the room 
with a shimmer as of creamy satin. 

The other two men were also fine specimens of the young 
athlete in different styles. Anderson was a young giant over 
six feet, less solidly built than Rorke, but with an immense 
length of limb, and shoulders that jutted out on either side 
perfectly square with his neck: this peculiarity gave him an 
appearance of strength greater than he actually possessed. He 
was the centre three-quarter of the team. Clare was the wing 
sprinter. He was slim and more lightly built than the others ; 
but, as he sat with his knees drawn up to his chin, the position 
showed the disproportionate length of bone from the hip to the 
knee-joint which proclaimed him to be a born runner. The 
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three friends were inseparable, and were commonly known as 
the Triplet. 

After his bout with the dumbbells Rorke had a turn at the 
Indian clubs; then he got into his tub, and as he sat and 


splashed about there, pouring the chill water over his steaming 
flesh, he hummed to himself : 


Fo. vhat’s worth having must aye be bought, 
And sport’s like life, and life’s like sport, 
It ain’t all skittles and beer. 


As he was vigorously rubbing himself down, Anderson sud- 
denly asked, continuing the line of thought suggested by the 
previous conversation : 

‘Are you going into the army, Reggie, when you go down ?’ 

‘Me? Not much,’ replied the other disdainfully. 

‘Why? I thought that would be just the place for your 
combative instincts.’ 

‘Well, that’s just where you’re wrong. You don’t get 
enough fighting in the army nowadays; you only get disci- 
pline ; and discipline’s a thing I can’t stand at any price. No, 
I tried the ’Varsity Volunteers when I was a young and 
enthusiastic fresher, and that was quite enough. I was unfor- 
tunate enough to have my tutor in the same company, and he 
started to lecture me one day. He told me that the University 
corps was the slackest in England, that Oxford was slacker than 
Cambridge, that our company was the slackest in Oxford, and 
that I was the slackest man in the company. So I cleared out. 
And never again, dear boy. No, whatever I go in for, it will 
be something that I can play for my own hand at. That’s what 
I like about half at Rugger: whether your side’s winning or 
losing you always have your individual chances.’ 

‘You and your eternal Rugger,’ groaned Clare, ‘you make 
me sick of the very name! Are you coming out for this walk 
or are you not?’ 

_ That afternoon at three o’clock the Triplet were wending 
their way together down to the parks, followed by an admiring 
crowd of small boys discussing their points ; Rorke’s calves and 
Anderson’s shoulders especially met with their approval. 

Suddenly Rorke said to Anderson, ‘Thank you, George, 
for getting me this chance. I know that it’s you that have got 
me in,” 


‘Oh, nonsense,’ replied Anderson, in confusion at this 
unexpected attack. 
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‘It isn’t nonsense,’ replied the other warmly. ‘You know as 
well as I do that heaps of better men than I have gone down from 
the ’Varsity without ever being tried. Football’s like everything 
else in this life: it is largely a toss up who gets his chance, and 
still more a matter of influence. The ’Varsity team is merely a 
ring run by the recognised public schools ; a school reputation 
is everything. The system may get the best men, but sometimes 
it does not. Whatever I may make of it, I should never have 
been tried only for your good word.’ 

‘Oh,’ said: Anderson, laughing, ‘I only told the skipper, as 
soon as I heard that Roberts was crocked, that if he didn’t put 
you in at half, Percy and I would go out on strike first, and 
punch his head afterwards. But I don’t suppose he minded 
that much.’ 

‘I'll do as much for you another time, old man. It isn’t 
that I lust after Blues and dignities of that kind. But I am so 
fond of the game for its own sake, that I’d have given my right 
hand for a chance like this. It is only with a good team against 
good men that you get a really good game, or an opportunity 
of learning it properly. And football’s a game that you can’t 
afford to waste the shining hours of your youth at. If you 
don’t make a good start while you’re young, you never make 
one at all.’ 

By this time they had reached the parks, where an immense 
crowd had assembled to see the ’Varsity play the famous Northern 
team of the Mohawks. When both parties appeared inside the 
ropes, a quarter of an hour late as usual, a great contrast was at 
once apparent between them. The eight ’Varsity forwards were 
all about six feet in height and thirteen stone weight, cleanly 
built and level as a pack of foxhounds. The Northern lot were 
shorter, heavier, and clumsier ; they showed the fully developed 
frame and the brawny muscle of men accustomed from youth 
to wield the pick and the hammer. Both sides played four 
three-quarters. 

The referee blew his whistle, and the game started. At 
once it became apparent that the enemy’s forwards would have 
an advantage in the scrum during at least the earlier portion of 
the game, and that a heavy strain would be put on the ’Varsity 
backs. The captain’s brow contracted as he reflected upon the 
new and untried man at half. 

But Rorke on the football field was quite a different person 
from Rorke anywhere else. He concentrated all his energies in 
that single portion of his life. His lethargy was quite gone; his 
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pupils were dilated, and his nostrils aquiver with excitement. 
With his body bent double, and his hands at the end of his long 
arms trailing level with his ankles, he followed every motion of 
the ball through the scrimmage with the stealing step of a cat. 
There was a sudden rush, and a great Northern forward, a 
famous International, came through the middle with the ball at 
his toe. Rorke pounced on it head first, and the giant pitched 
sprawling over him. Again and yet again the Mohawks wheeled 
the scrum or broke through the middle: every time the halves 
saved like a flash. Rorke was playing desperately, and dashed 
himself down time after time at the feet of half a dozen forwards 
with a reckless abandonment that was absolutely regardless of 
consequences. But weight told, and steadily, foot by foot, yard 
by yard, the ’Varsity pack were forced back past the half-way 
line, past the quarter flag, down on to their own goal-line. 
‘Then with a sudden rush the Mohawks carried the whole 
scrimmage off their feet, and tumbled over the line in a 
confused mass, scoring the first try within ten minutes of the 
start. 

‘Most inartistic, but effective,’ said the ‘Varsity captain. 
‘We're not fit for them in the scrum, boys! once they get 
underneath us. Play as open a game as you can ; get the ball 
and let it out at once.’ 

Within a minute of the re-start the ’Varsity front line got 
the ball and heeled it. Rorke’s partner picked up and passed 
to him, Rorke ran to the opposite centre and transferred to 
Anderson, who took it with his speed already up. Holding the 
ball with his two hands lightly in front of him, in a moment 
Anderson was gliding down the centre of the field with the long 
stealthy step of a tiger ;as he ran he glanced coolly from side 
to side, now over one shoulder now over the other: this and 
-his length of limb disguised his pace ; but really his huge stride 
covered the ground at an amazing speed. Feinting right and 
left, he dodged through a crowd of opponents. Two forwards 
made at him from either side: he gauged their position and 
rate of moving with his eye, slackened his pace slightly, then as 
he drew near them suddenly increased it, and shot between the 
pair like a thunderbolt. Behind his back they rushed together 
with a clash. 

This left Anderson free to draw the attention of the opposing 
three-quarter from his own right-hand partner : at the proper 


‘moment he transferred the ball to him with a swift ‘low pass 


about the level of the hips, and the other handed it on again to 
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Clare. There was no one between him and the goal-line but 
the back: Percy sped towards him as straight as an arrow, a 
few yards inside the touch-line ; as he approached him, he 
suddenly swerved outwards at the height of his speed, and in 
a moment was round him. The crowd yelled ‘’Varsity, 
Varsity !’ but at that instant, when Clare was already past him, 
the back fell his full length, like a column from its base, and 
wound his serpentine arms round his opponent’s ankles: the 
sprinter, thus lassoed in full career, fell with a crash upon his 
face, and the ball rolled harmlessly into touch. 

Within a minute, however, the same manceuvre was repeated 
and Percy was racing down again upon his conqueror. This 
time he had the added experience of his methods, and in his heart 
a thirst for vengeance. As before, he swerved outwards, but as 
the back fell forward he turned in to meet him, leapt out of 
his encircling arms across his prostrate shoulders, and trotted 
quietly over the goal-line. The teams crossed over with the 
scores at one try each. 

So far the game had gone in , favour of the visitors in the 
tight scrimmages, but of the home team in the open. The 
greater height of the ’Varsity forwards put them at a disadvan- 
tage so far as mere pushing was concerned ; for, weight against 
weight, a shorter man has more lifting power in his shoulders 
than a taller one. But their great length of limb gave the 
undergrads a finer turn of speed; and the game had been 
played at such a pace hitherto that youth, stamina, and condition 
were beginning to tell ; so towards the end of the first half 
there was not much to choose between the packs. This gave 
the backs a better chance. Rorke had been playing like a fiend, 
and had already established his claim to a place in the team by 
showing himself the best half on the ground. Perhaps he did 
not know the game fully as well as some of the others, for 
ripeness of knowledge only comes with experience of first-class 
matches. But he made no mistakes, and played with a dash 
that was more than a sufficient equivalent for the wiliness of 
the veteran. Having neither fear nor hesitation, he could pick 
up the ball cleanly where others would bungle it. His tackling 
was terrific : every man that came within his reach he collared, 
and every man that he collared he grassed. His speed and 
_demoniacal recklessness made openings that would have been 
utterly impossible to a less headlong player. 

Directly after the interval the ’Varsity forwards were away 
with a rush, before the visitors had properly settled down. 
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The ’Varsity captain came through the scrimmage at the head 
of his men: the ball bounced off an inequality in the ground 
and struck against his knee, whence he caught it in his hands, 
and in a moment had initiated that most irresistible form of 
attack yet invented—a passing run between the forwards. Like 
an avalanche the eight men swept down the field: a tablecloth 
would have covered them : it was impossible to stop them, it was 
impossible to check them : ‘the ball passed from hand to hand, no 
sooner was it received than it was gone elsewhere : it was elusive 
as a will-o’-the-wisp: to collar one single man was useless, to 
collar the whole eight was impossible : one or two were weeded 
out in their passage down the field, but the great mass remained, 
and, with the ball in their midst, they charged tumultuously over 
the goal-line. And for the first time Oxford was ahead. 

For some time after this the battle was waged in neutral 
territory, then suddenly the Mohawk backs got the ball: it 
passed from hand to hand until the wing three-quarter received 
it well inside the quarter flag : he was hemmed in on the touch- 
line, but he was a veteran of many seasons and full of resource : 
as he ran he marked the position of every man on the field ; 
far on the outside he saw his opposite wing coming up at speed : 
he stopped suddenly, and, with the swing of a throw-in from 
touch, slung the ball right across the field. It was a desperate 
expedient, but it came off. The hurtling flight of the ball was 
judged to an inch, and without checking his pace the Mohawk 
three-quarter met it in his stride, and galloped over the goal-line 
without any one being within yards of him. From this try the 
first goal of the match was kicked, and the Mohawks were once 
more ahead. 

_ Fired by this reverse the Oxford forwards began to play 
desperately, and, outlasting their opponents, gradually established 
a complete superiority in the scrimmage. Time after time the 
ball came out to the halves, and the halves made openings for 
the three-quarters ; but the tackling was too deadly, and both 
the ’Varsity wings were too light to force their way over the 
line : the passing was almost too mechanically accurate, so that 
it became easy to anticipate. Still they bombarded the enemy’s 
line, and still success was denied to their efforts: the Mohawks 
had taken an extra.man out of the scrimmage and were playing 
strictly on the defensive ; and still the time wore on. At last 
Anderson said to Rorke : 

_ €There’s only another minute, old man. We must score 
again. Do try and get over yourself! It’s our only chance.’ 
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Even as he spoke the Mohawk forwards caught their oppo- 
nents waiting to heel the ball, and with a last desperate effort 
rushed the scrimmage back almost to the quarter flag. There 
they came through the middle; but Rorke was waiting for 
them. He dropped on the ball and got up limping, for your 
Yorkshire forward is none too careful how he uses his feet. 
But he had no time to think of his bruises. Once more the 
‘Varsity held the scrum, and the ball came out straight to him. 
He feinted to pass and dodged inside his opposite half, then 
punted high in the air and followed up at the top of his speed. 
He had judged his kick accurately—the ball was falling straight 
over the goal-line ; the Mohawk back and centre three-quarter 
were standing shoulder to shoulder to receive it. Rorke tore 
along with his teeth set and his eyes flashing. He was only 
three yards off them: he increased his pace, and, leaping 
as though from a springboard, dived head first over their 
shoulders. He met the ball in its flight, gathered it to his 
breast with his left arm, and pitched on the ground beyond 
on his left shoulder and right hand. A great.silence fell on the 
multitude of spectators: they thought his neck was broken. 
Then, as he .gathered himself together, put. the ball on the 
ground, and walked out holding his wrist in his other hand, a 
mighty shout rent the heavens, and the crowd cheered until 
they were hoarse. A goal was kicked, and the Varsity were 
left victors by a goal and two tries to a goal and one try, for 
directly afterwards ‘ No side!’ was called. 

‘I say, Reggie,’ said Anderson, as the three friends walked 
off the ground side by side, ‘1 may as well congratulate you at 
once upon your Blue ; but I didn’t tell 7 to go and break 
your neck, all the same.’ 

‘T’ll be hanged,’ said Clare, ‘if ] ever saw such a demon 
as he is when he gets his blood up. I believe he’d rather go 
through a stone wall than not, if it came in his way. You 
ought to have lived ten or eleven hundred years ago, and been 
a Berserker.’ 

‘Berserker’s just the name for him,’ said Anderson; ‘I 
think we’ll have to call him that in future.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Rorke, ‘if they had Turkish baths i in those 


ancient times? I know I feel very like one now. Meanwhile I 


must trot off to a doctur and have this sprain seen to while it’s 
warm,’ 
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NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


BY F. C. SELOUS 


‘THIS was the condition of the new development when the old 
horn was cast off. It shows that the new horn had already 
made considerable upward growth from the top of the core, and 
tearing out the hairs, the roots of which were in the skin, and 
many of which extended into or through the old horn. Until 
these were mostly torn asunder or were withdrawn from the 
canals by which they had penetrated the shell they served to 
prevent it from being easily lost; but finally, when these were 
all or nearly all severed, it fell off, as a favourable position 
occurred or some slight violence assisted the removal. I have 
never observed the animal to assist this process by rubbing its 
horns against convenient objects, but my opportunities have 
not been such as to authorise the statement that they do not 
do so. 

‘When the old horn was cast off, the new one, as we have 
already seen, had made a considerable growth above the core, 
which was already tipped with perfected horn, and a section 
below it was more or less hardened, or partially converted into 
horn. This intervening section gradually moved down the 
horn constantly invading the soft skin below, and followed 
above the perfected horn. All this time the horn was growing 
in length above the core, and assuming that posterior curvature, 
near its upper part, which so much resembles the curvature of 
the horn of the chamois. After the horn is perfected down to 
the top of the core, it ceases to increase in length, while the 
apparently converting process steadily progresses downward 
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along or around the core. The core being laterally compressed, 
the horn assumes that form, not, however, conforming precisely 
to the shape of the core, but extending considerably in front of 
it, where it is thinner than the posterior part. At the upper 
extremity of the wide, flattened part, the snag or prong is thrown 
out, which consists of little more than an abrupt termination oi 
the wide part, with an elevated anterior point. 

‘ By the latter part of winter, on the adult, the horn has 
attained about this stage of growth. From this it presses on, 
hardening in its downward growth till the latter part of summer 
or the commencement of the rut, by which time the growth is 
perfected down to the base, and is a complete weapon for war- 
fare, and it so continues during the rut, and until the growth of 
the new horn is commenced and loosens the old one from its 
core, and raises it from its seat, as has been described.’ 

The range of the prong-horned antelope has been very much 
curtailed of late years by the steady occupation of the prairies 
and deserts of Western America by the insatiable white man. 
These antelopes once used to collect at certain seasons of the 
year, it is said, in immense droves, and even yet there are 
localities, 1 was told, where upwards of one hundred may some- 
times be seen together. I have seen altogether perhaps a dozen 
little lots of these animals, varying in number from two—-a 
female with her fawn—to a herd of from fifteen to twenty 
individuals, among which were two fine males. They always 
reminded me of springbucks in South Africa, both by their 
general colour and appearance and the arid nature of their 
surroundings, and I should think they must resemble Soemer- 
ring’s gazelles at a little distance even more nearly. The 
general colour of the prong-horned antelope is fawn, with a con- 
spicuous white rump and a white belly. I once saw some does 
and fawns erect or in some way spread out the large patch of 
- white hair on their rumps. I had left my horse, and was trying 
to stalk a fine buck, when these animals trotted past me, all 
unconscious of my proximity, though evidently uneasy at the 
sight of the horse with a saddle on him. As they trotted slowly 
past me, they all seemed to have their backs humped up, whilst 
the white hair on their hind quarters seemed to be bristled up 
in such a way as to make this part of their bodies look much 
larger than it really was. Instead of following the ewes, as I 
had hoped and expected he would have done, the old buck 
went off by himself and never gave me a chance of a shot 
at him. 
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After having cleaned and cut up my first antelope as already 
described, we again proceeded on our journey, and on the after- 
noon of September 7 passed the embryo township of Marquette. 
Some six miles farther on we spied a few antelopes feeding near 
the foot of a low range of hills, distant about a mile away from 
the road. After care- 
fully studying the 
ground I determined 
to try and stalk them, 
but it was first neces- 
sary to make a long 
détour on horseback 
in order to approach 
them from behind the 
hills. As we thought 
these antelopes must 
be accustomed to see- 

ing people riding 
along the road, Gra- 
ham and W. M. rode 
steadily forwards, 
whilst I rode in the 
opposite direction un- 
til well out of sight, 
and then cantered 
round to the back of 
the hills. On niy way 
I put up six coyotes 
(Canis latrans), two 
of which stood and 
looked at me within 
one hundred yards, 
' but I was afraid to 
HEAD OF PRONG-HORNED ANTELOPE SHOT NEAR DRY fire at them for fear 
of disturbing the ante- 

lopes. Leaving my horse in a little hollow, I crept to the ridge of 
a low hill, and again espied the white rumps and buff-coloured 
hides of the wazy game I was pursuing. After carefully studying 
the intervening ground, 1 commenced my stalk and at length got 
to within two hundred and fifty yards of the antelopes. They 
were seven in number; a big buck and six does and fawns. 
They were now all lying down, but as I watched they got up 
one after another, and fed slowly over a little rise in the ground, 
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and I then saw that I could get nearer to them by crawling a 
short distance backwards, and getting into a little gully. I 
should probably have succeeded in creeping to within easy shot 
of them had not a coyote run out in front of me, right on to 
the antelopes, which must have taken fright and gone off at 
once, as, when I reached the top of the rise from which I had 
hoped to get a shot, they had disappeared, nor could | see them 
anywhere. I then went back and got my horse, and after 
riding about for some time at last sighted the antelopes on the 
top of a high terrace. On seeing me, they at once started to 
come down towards the lower ground, and by galloping hard I 
was able to get within two hundred yards of them as they raced 
by. The big buck came last, and I missed him with my first 
shot, but hit him with the next when he was about three hundred 
yards away and still going like the wind—an extraordinarily lucky 
shot, no doubt, but none the less useful on that account. The 
bullet broke the unfortunate animal’s thigh high up, and then 
passing through his entrails came out behind his ribs on the other 
side. On being struck, he turned right round and came rushing 
towards me, and having crossed a little gully followed its course 
for a couple of hundred yards before lying down. I then killed 
him with a bullet through the lungs. He proved to be a remark- 
ably fine animal, in splendid condition, with a finely coloured 
skin and carried a very pretty pair of horns fourteen and a half 
inches in length. He must have weighed, too, a great deal 
more than the first one I shot. The sun had now been down 
some time, and the light was fast going, so, cutting off his head 
and as much meat as I could pack on my horse, | started for . 
camp, which I did not reach till long after dark. 
We were now just within the mouth of the valley through 
which runs the South Fork of the Stinking Water River on 
emerging from the Rocky Mountains, and we travelled along the 
course of this stream for two days before reaching the last- 
settler’s ranche, a small log cabin inhabited by a_ hospitable 
Welsh family of the name of Davies; at least, Davies was a 
Welshman, though his wife was an Englishwoman. The North 
and South Forks of the Stinking Water River meet just above 
Cedar Mountain, and then run in one rushing stream through 
a.deep canyon which divides this last spur of the Rattlesnake 
Mountains from the main range. A little below the gorge there 
are some very remarkable hot sulphur springs, some of which 
are situated just at the edge of the river, whilst others come 
-bubbling up to the top of the water from the bed of the stream — 
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itself. The smell of these sulphur springs is very strong, and 
is perceptible at a distance of several miles down wind. ‘To this 
fact does this beautifully clear mountain stream owe its un- 
savoury name, Stinking Water being the literal translation of its 
old Indian designation. The sulphur springs of which I have 
spoken are now known to possess medicinal properties of a 
very useful nature. Their temperature, which is exactly blood 
heat—ninety-eight degrees—never varies, summer or winter. 
If all I heard concerning the curative properties of these - 


- springs is true—they are said to be specially efficacious in cases 


of chronic 
rheumatism 
and syphilis 
—invalids 
will soon be 
resorting to 
them from 
all parts of 
the United 
States, if 
not from 
Europe. Al- 
ready the 
world-re- 
nowned 
Colonel 
William 
Cody has 
started a 
THE VALLEY OF THE SOUTH FORK OF THE STINKING WATER RIVER small town- 

ship in their 
vicinity named after its founder, ‘Cody City,’ whilst a small 
house of accommodation, and a plank-built bathroom heated 
with a stove in winter, have been put up at the springs them- 
selves. Both the North and South Forks of the Stinking Water 
River, clear cold mountain streams of purest water, are full of 
delicious trout. They contain greyling too, which I thought 
very good eating, though locally they are not much esteemed. 
The trout are nct able to get more than two-thirds of the way 
up the South Fork, owing to the fact that they cannot pass a 
certain small waterfall, but whenever we were camped near 
the water below this fall we could always secure a good dish of 
trout for breakfast or dinner. They were uneducated fish— 
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which is what I like—and when on the feed would rise steadily 
at almost any kind of fly. They were of a fair size, too, on 
the average, and we caught many weighing from 1} Ibs. to 2 Ibs. 
Once I caught a dozen or so with an artificial minnow that must 
have averaged nearly 2 lbs. each. 

Davies’ cabin, picturesquely situated just at the junction of 
Cabin Creek with the South Fork of Stinking Water, we at last 
reached by midday of September 9. This was the goal of our 
waggon journey, as the narrow trail leading up the gorge into 
the rugged and uninhabited mountains beyond was impassable 


for anything but pack ponies. We lost no time in off-loading 
the waggon 


(which we 
left in charge 
of Mr. Da- 
vies) and ar- 
ranging the 
loads for the 
horses, and 
on the after- 
noon of Sep- 
tember tro 
bade adieu 
to the kind- 
hearted 
Welshman 
and his wife, 
and com- 
menced the 
last section of 
our journey 
into the main range of the Rocky Mountains, where we hoped 
to meet with at least a few wapiti and mule deer. That after- 
noon we did ten or twelve miles along a very rough track, 
sometimes in the bed of the stream, sometimes along steep 
slopes and stone slides high above it, but always in a very wild 
and beautiful country with rugged pine-clad mountains above 
and on either side of us, and rushing water below us. In the 
evening we caught a few trout for supper, and camped in a 
lovely little glade about 8000 feet above sea level. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day we reached a 
spot where Graham had intended us to camp for a week or ten 
days, as he thought that it would prove a good centre from 
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which to hunt wapiti. Another party of English sportsmen— 
and women—whose fresh horse tracks along the trail had 
already caused us some anxiety, had, however, selected the 
same locality for a camp, so of course we had to move on at 
once to get beyond the sphere of their influence. Although we 
remained unavoidably, for the next month or so, more or less 
within touch of one another, I scarcely think we could have 
interfered with one another’s sport in any way, as we were in 
the midst of a vast tract of country, throughout which wapiti 
were everywhere sparingly scattered, whilst they were nowhere 
particularly numerous. 

_ Whilst the tents were being pitched, I walked a short 
distance away, and was just strolling through a grove of pine- 
trees wheh I saw an animal coming towards me at a slow trot. 
At first 1° thought it was a young deer coming along with its 
head held down; then I thought it must be a puma; and 
finally I saw that it was a lynx. I stood perfectly still, and it 
came steadily on to within fifteen yards before seeming to notice 
me. Then it halted, and stood looking intently at me, evidently 
not quite able to make me out, and all the time twitching its 
little bob tail. I had not my rifle with me, so could do nothing 
but watch it. Presently it turned and trotted off sideways, and 
soon disappeared amongst some low scrub near the river. As 
soon as it was out of sight I ran back to camp, and picking up 
my rifle returned in search of the lynx. 1 had been looking for 
it for several minutes and, as there were several patches of thick 
scrub about, was commencing to give up all hope of ever seeing 
it again, when it suddenly came into view once more, trotting 
slowly along as before. I at once fired at and hit it, the 
expanding Mannlicher bullet tearing a big hole through the 
skin where it came-out. It proved to be a very fair specimen 
—a male—of the Canadian lynx (Lynx Canadensis), which I was 
very pleased to have secured for my collection, as these animals, 
though frequently trapped, are not often shot. We had now 
reached a country where, with luck, wapiti might have been 
encountered at any moment, since it was impossible to walk 
many miles in any direction without crossing tracks of these 
magnificent animals, either fresh or not many days old, whilst 
here and there small spruce saplings, half peeled of their bark 
and with their lower branches beaten to the ground, showed 
where some lordly stag had lately rubbed the velvet from his 
horns. Yet I hunted hard for twenty days, and during that 
time probably walked on an average quite twenty miles a day 
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in very rough country, before I carried my first wapiti head 
back to camp. During this time we moved about a good deal, 
at one time being camped at a height of 10,500 feet above sea 
level on the summit of the pass which divides the head waters 
of the South Fork of Stinking Water from those of a tributary 
of the Wind River, and then crossing the divide and hunting to 
the south-west as far as what I think was the main branch of 
the Wind River itself, working back again towards the end of 
September. Never once, however, though I wandered over so 
much country during the height of the rutting season, did I 
hear a wapiti 
bull chal- 
lenging a 
rival. The 
noise they 
make, I am 
told, can be 
heard at a 
great dis- 
tance, espe- 
cially at 
night orearly 
in the morn- 
ing, but the 
quality of the 
sound is al- 
together dif- 
ferent to the 
GOOD WAPITI GROUND IN THE EARLY AUTUMN roaring or 
bellowing of 

the European red deer during the love season, and is always 
spoken of as whistling or bugling. When very much the victim 
of the tender passion the wapiti often seems to lose all sense of 
fear, and becomes, in the expressive language of the Western 
frontiersman, ‘clean crazy.’ In this condition an amorous 
bull will sometimes not only not run away from a suspicious 
object or sound, but come towards it, challenging as he 
advances. My companion, W. M., when out with Graham one 
day towards the end of September, heard a bull whistling 
late in the afternoon, and had approached within a short 
distance of it—though he could not see it as it was hidden 
behind a piece of rising ground—when he made a slight noise 
by displacing a stone. The wapiti evidently heard the sound 
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and at once advanced towards it, the tops of his horns soon 
appearing above the crest of the rise. My friend then sat 
down, holding his rifle at his shoulder in readiness for a shot. 
Gradually the great stag’s horns came more and more fully 
into view, then its finely modelled head appeared, and lastly 
the great swollen neck, looking larger than it actually was from 
the length of its bristling coat of dark brown hair, As he 
came forwards the angry animal constantly gave vent to various 
sounds which ranged from a clear musical note, like that of a 
bugle call, to something nearly resembling the braying of a 
donkey. This bull was in possession of four cows, which were, 
however, at this time out of sight behind him, and he not only 
seemed to be prepared to keep them against all comers, should 
his rights be disputed, but even appeared to be in such a jingoistic 
frame of mind that he was anxious to have them disputed. In 
fact, he seemed to be not only willing to fight, should occasion 


arise, but anxious to find an occasion to display his prowess. 


My friend was, of course, in full view as soon as the wapiti’s 
eyes were above the rise, as was also Graham and a very well 
broken black retriever dog, which sat during this trying time 
solemnly still without moving or barking. W. M., fearing lest 
the wapiti might suddenly recover from its frenzy, or that the 
dog might rush in and frighten it away, deemed it wise not to 
wait till it showed its whole body above the rise, and so shot it 
through the neck. It at once dropped in its tracks, but rolled 
some distance down the hill, breaking one of the tines of its 
horns short off against a stone. On stepping off the distance 
from where he had. been sitting to the spot where the wapiti 
first fell; my friend found that only seventeen yards had separated 
them when he fired. The following morning, when Graham 
and W. M. went to cut up the dead wapiti and bring in the 
head, my wife went with them to take some photographs, and 
whilst assisting in the search for the tine that had broken off, 
came on the body of a mouse, which had evidently been killed 
and squashed flat by the sudden fall of the great stag! 

' Judging from the accounts I have read of hunting in the 
Rocky Mountains some twenty years ago, wapiti were then 
very easily shot. At that time they were, of course, very 
plentiful, and wherever they had not been much persecuted 
probably not very wary. Now things are very different, at 
any rate in the district where I have hunted them amongst the 
mountains to the east of thé Yellowstone Park ; for there, at 
any rate, they are not only very wary, but far from plentiful. 
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The ground they frequent in the autumn months is almost 
entirely covered with dense pine forests, and until they are 
driven down by heavy snowstorms they keep pretty high up, 
not far below timber line, which in Wyoming must be about 
11,000 feet above sea level. The senses of scent, sight, and 
hearing have now all been highly developed in the wapiti by 
constant persecution, and when not thrown off their balance by 
passion these animals are often extremely difficult to get a shot 
at, as the forests in which they live are as a rule so dense, that 


even so large 
an animal as 
a wapiti bull 
may be -quite 
invisible at a 
distance of 
fifty yards. 
In my small 
experience I 
have found 
wapiti bulls 
much more 
wary, timid, 
and cunning 
than the cows. 
At the slight- 
est sound the 
former will 
' A ‘PARK’ IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. PACK PONIES GRAZING usually run 

DURING A HALT, SEPT. 1897 off, w ith out 
waiting an instant to verify their suspicions, whilst the latter, as 
a rule, stand listening until they actually see something. 

I can imagine no more perfect country in which to hunt 
than the Rocky Mountains must once have been, when game 
was plentiful. A few fair heads can still be got by hard work 
and perseverance, but for every head obtained a good deal of 
hunting must now be done, and the great herds of game which, 
according to tradition, were once so numerous, and the constant 
sight of which must have added such an indescribable charm to 
their wild and beautiful surroundings, have now disappeared 
for ever. Still, the glorious air and the grand wild scenery of 
the Rocky Mountains remain, and that favoured region is still 
the home of at least a few of the grandest stags to be found on 
our planet; whilst mule deer and bighorn sheep, both very 
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fine animals of their kind, are by no means yet extinct. The 
grandeur and wildness of the scenery itself in these American 
mountains was to me a constant delight, for whilst tracking 
wapiti, high up near the verge of timber line, I was always 
wandering through scenes of surpassing loveliness ; and once, 
when on suddenly emerging from the shady depths of a dark 
pine forest I found myself on the sedgy shore of a little lake 
set like a gem in the bosom of the fragrant woods, the picture 
presented to me was so exquisitely beautiful that it seemed to 


be the realisation. of a scene that had been flashed across my 
mental vision 


in some still 
half - remem- 
bered dream. 
Only in my 
dream there 
had been 
wild crea- 
tures feeding | 
bythewater’s | 
edge, as in- 
deed there 
might have 
been in the 
actual pic- 
ture I have 
endeavoured 
to describe ; 
for we found 
tracks of both 


wapiti and mule deer on the grassy slope which lay between 
the lake and the surrounding forests, but these wary animals do 
not nowadays often show themselves in any open place during 
the daytime. 

During the month of September, as I have said, I hunted 
with but little luck. I had, however, one excellent chance at a 
young wapiti bull. Having seen pretty fresh tracks when out 
by myself late one afternoon, I proceeded to look for the 
animals that were responsible for them early the next morning. 
It was still early when, having climbed to the summit of a detached 
range of hills in compaay with Jinks, we caught sight of two 
wapiti hinds amongst the pine-trees at the foot of the slope. 


Taking stock of the wind, we at once commenced to descend 
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towards them, hoping to find that they were stragglers from a 
herd, with which we hoped there might be a big bull. We got 
down the hillside as quickly as possible, and had just reached 
the bottom, well to the right of the hinds, when we heard some 
stones move still farther to our right, and the next moment | 
saw a large animal trotting amongst the trees at a distance of 
not more than seventy or eighty yards, and, as the pine-trees 
were here growing not very thickly together, soon made it out 
to be a bull wapiti. It had evidently neither seen nor scented 
us, but must have heard us.. When I first saw it, it was coming 
obliquely 

past us, and 

as I thought 

it was going 

to stop, I 

- waited for it 

wee to do so. 

It very soon 

came to a 

halt, and 

stood broad- 

side to me, 

with its head 

just beyond 

the stem of 

a large tree, 

which co- 


. vered its 
TRAVELLING WITH PACK PONIES UP THE SOUTH FORK OF THE 
STINKING WATER RIVER. CROSSING A BIT OF ROCK whole neck 


and part of 
its shoulder. Another tree covered its hind quarters, but all 
the rest of its body was exposed, and there was nothing there- 
fore to hinder a bullet from reaching its lungs. I was now 
sitting down with my elbows resting on my knees, and this 
large animal was not more than one hundred yards away 
from me. As I pulled the trigger I believed myself to be 
perfectly steady, and felt absolutely sure that I was not only 
about to hit, but to kill my first wapiti with a shot through 
_ the lungs. At the report ofthe rifle, however,’ he showed 
no sign of being hit, but just moved a couple of steps, and 
having half turned at the same time, stood in such a way that 
I could see nothing of him but his head and a piece of his 
hind quarters. Thinking he would again walk forward and 
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give me another chance of a shot at a vital spot, I reserved my 
fire. After standing still for a few seconds, however, he dashed 
off without giving another chance, as he was covered more or 
less completely by tree-stems. His actions after my shot had 
certainly given no indication that he was wounded ; but it is 
difficult to make sure on such a point, and I could not believe I 
had missed him; indeed, I fully expected to find him lying dead 
at no great distance, shot through the lungs. However, after 
having followed on his tracks for several miles without finding a 
single drop of blood, I could only conclude that I had made a 
clean miss. I have made many bad shots in my time, but 
never, I think, quite so bad a one as this. In fact, it was an 
unaccountably bad shot, as I was sitting down, and quite cool 
and steady as far as I know. A Mannlicher bullet sometimes 
goes wrong, I am told, owing to the nickel coating parting from 
the lead core as it leaves the muzzle of the rifle. If something 
of this sort did not happen I certainly made a record bad shot 
on this occasion. I must say I felt very sore about it, though 
the wapiti I had failed to kill was, 1 knew, not a very fine one. 
Jinks thought he was about a three-year-old bull, and said his 
head would not have been worth carrying to camp ; an assertion 
which, though comforting in some ways, did not make me feel 
any better satisfied with my bad shooting. Besides this remark- 
ably easy shot at a young wapiti bull, I got another difficult 
running shot at what I think was a very fine one. Graham and 
I had been tracking a small herd of six or seven cows accom- 
panied by a bull—as we knew from the hoof-prints—for many 
hours, when, on reaching the top of a rise which we had 
ascended amongst thick-growing pine-trees, we came suddenly 
to the edge of an open piece of ground, which sloped steeply 
down to where it again met the forest some hundred and 
fifty yards below. This piece of ground was covered with 
grass, but quite devoid of trees or bushes. Immediately I 
reached the edge of the timber, but before I had stepped into 
the open ground I saw three or four wapiti hinds standing 
just on the edge of the forest at the foot of the open grass 
slope, and almost at the same moment caught sight of a great 
bull, with what seemed a beautiful pair of widespread antlers, 
going off at full gallop through the pine-trees. The chance was 
not a good one, but I knew I should not get another, so getting 
the sight on to some part of his back—I was high above him 
—I fired and thought I had hit him, as at the shot he swung 
right round, and running under the thick low-hanging branches 
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of a large pine suddenly stopped. He was, however, quite 
invisible. Then the hinds came running across the lower edge 
of the open ground, and the next moment I saw the branches 
of the pine where the stag had been standing move, and caught 
occasional glimpses of parts of him as he once more dashed 
off amongst the tree-stems. This time, however, I found it 
impossible to get a shot at him. This wapiti stag did not 
rejoin the hinds, but went off by himself, and we never saw him 
again. We found no blood on his spoor, and whether my 
bullet hit him, grazed him, or missed him altogether, I do not 
know, but as I did not get him I hope it was the latter. It was 
a: poor chance at best, and the luck was never with me at this 
time, as it was when I killed the big prong buck, and again 
later on after | had had a month’s chastening. 

Besides the two wapiti bulls which | actually saw and fired 
at during September, as I have described above, I one day caught 
half a glimpse of a third. Graham and I got his fresh spoor 
high up near timber line one morning. Heavy rain having 
fallen the previous night, all the twigs and pine needles lying on 
the ground beneath the trees had been well soaked and so made 
no noise when trodden upon as they bent to the foot, instead 
of rustling or cracking as they do when dry. We were thus 
enabled to track this wapiti bull almost noiselessly, and had the 
timber been a little more open I should doubtless have got a 
shot at him. Unfortunately, he was lying in a thick patch of 
spruce, and although we saw a bough move as he jumped up, 
and I just caught a glimpse of his whitish rump as he dashed 
away, I had neither the time nor the opportunity for a shot. I 
ran forward as hard as I could, but saw nothing more of him 
in the thick timber. We then took up the tracks and followed 
them a long way, but never caught sight of the wary brute 
again ; nor, indeed, after having once disturbed a wapiti bull, 
have I ever set-eyes on one of these animals again, though 1 
have followed some for hours. 


(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN JOCKEYSHIP 


BY H. E. ROWLANDS 


ONE of the most noteworthy features of the recent flat racing 
season was the wonderful success of the American jockeys. If 
our Own jockeys do not want to be superseded by Americans 
this year, it behoves them to search at once for the secret of 
this success, and, having found it, to take steps accordingly. 
In our pride we have been slow to acknowledge superior 
jockeyship on the part of the Americans, and many people 
maintain that the choosing of their mounts is sufficient reason 
in itself to account for their success. This theory was hard 
to refute with any certainty in the case of Sloan early in the 
season, but later the performances of Martin and the brothers 
Reiff clearly show that though there may be something in the 
above theory there must be something else as well. 

The question is, What is it? Observation points to two main 
differences between the Americans and ourselves : . 

1. As to seat. 
2. As to methods. 

1st. As to seat. The difference between the English and 
American seats lies in the erect body and comparatively straight 
knee of the former, and the crouching body and bent knee of 
the iatter. 

The effect of this difference is twofold. With the Americans 
(a) the weight is brought farther forward ; (4) the surface opposed 
to the wind is smaller, as compared with the English. 

Is (a) an advantage ? 

Let us first deal with the question mechanically. The follow- 
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ing appear to be the arguments most frequently heard against 
it, 

The racehorse should admittedly have a light forehand in 
order to obtain freedom of action, reach, and stride, and so that 
the forehand should not tire quickly by carrying unnecessary 
weight or suffer more than can be helped from concussion. 
By putting all the extra weight on the forehand, its action is 
impeded, it tires more quickly, and concussion is increased. 

Again, though the horse’s own weight is borne more by the 
forehand than by the hind quarters, yet the difference is not very 
great, and the hind quarters take nearly half (this can easily 
be proved by suitably constructed weighing machines). Why, 
therefore, when adding extra weight, should we not let them 
take their share of that also, so that the forehand and hind 
quarters should tire equally and not one more rapidly than the 
other? Again, the effort to recover from the smallest mistake 
must obviously be greater when the extra weight is all forward, 
and the chances of making such mistake increased. . 

There may be many other arguments, but the above appear 
the chief. 

The question now arises, do these arguments hold good, or 
can they be disproved? Let us see. 

It cannot be denied that the horse’s forehand is mechanically 
better constructed for bearing weight than the hind quarters, 
since the column of bones of which it is composed more nearly 
approaches the perpendicular. (Put your hand on a dog’s back 
over the shoulders and press : it is surprising what weight even 
a small dog can stand, but press over the hind quarters and he 
quickly collapses. The same would hold good with a horse, as 
he is very similarly constructed.) Neither can it be denied 
that the hind quarters are better constructed for propulsion, as 
the column of bones being more zigzag is capable of greater 
extension. 

Now, if the greater weight be placed on the forehand it must 
not be imagined that it alone has the whole of the extra work 
to do ; far from it: though it has to carry the weight, the hind 
quarters have to propel it, and moreover at a high rate of speed. 

If the weight were placed so as to bear partly on the hind 
quarters, the forehand would escape a portion of the extra work 
which they are eminently constructed for doing, whereas the 
hind quarters, in addition to having to propel the extra weight, 


would have to carry a portion of it, a work for which they are 
ill adapted. 
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The writer is aware that a small portion of the propulsion 
is derived from the straightening of the fore fetlocks, which at 
the moment of being straightened are directed in a slightly 
forward position ; on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that even with the American seat the whole of the extra weight 
is not borne by the forehand alone—the hind quarters take a 
large share when the hind legs reach their most advanced 
position well under the body; moreover, instantaneous photo- 
graphy not only shows that there is a period during the stride in 
the gallop when the fore legs are off the ground and the whole 
weight is borne by the hind legs, but there is actually a period 
when the whole weight is borne by one hind leg alone. 

Again, it is a known fact that the racehorse carries propor- 
tionately more weight on the forehand than the heavier types of 
horses from which such fast work is not required; in other 
words, in proportion as greater speed is demanded, the weight is 
taken off the hind quarters and brought on to the forehand by 
the horse’s natural conformation. 

The horse also by nature increases this weight still further 
when in fast motion ; for when at top speed he stretches out his 
head and neck to the full, thereby bringing more weight forward. 
Consequently the slower the work required the less necessity to 
advance the weight, as, to use a reductio ad absurdum, if at a stand- 
still all the extra weight were entirely on the forehand, it would 
be doing extra work undoubtedly, whereas the hind quarters 
would be doing no extra work at all, as there would be no pro- 
pulsion for them to accomplish, and they are not carrying any 
of the extra weight. 

Again, with regard to the stride. Is it impeded by the 
weight being forward? The stride does not depend solely on 
the forward reach of the fore legs, but to a greater extent on the 
strength of the propulsion given by the hind limbs, especially 
when the forehand is raised off the ground. If this propulsion 
is weak the stride is short, if strong the stride is long ; hence of 
the two evils to impede, the hind quarters would be the greater 
of the two. 

From the above arguments it seems, therefore, that the 
faster the pace the greater the tax on the hind quarters as 
compared with the tax on the forehand, and therefore they 
should be assisted as much, or rather impeded as little, as possible 
by putting the jockey’s weight well forward. 

Now turning to (4)—z.e., the question of the surface opposed 
to the wind. Still speaking mechanically, the advantage is greater 
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in direct proportion as there is less surface opposed. There 
cannot possibly be two opinions about that ; and as the American 
crouch reduces that surface by fully one-third of the total surface 
of the jockey, that advantage must be considerable. 

Hitherto all the arguments put forward have been mechanical ; 
but as neither horses or jockeys are machines, it may be urged 
that the practical disadvantages outweigh the mechanical advan- 
tages. Let us see what these chief practical disadvantages are. 

The practical disadvantages to (a) seem to be a greater 
likelihood of making a mistake, such as a stumble, &c., a greater 
difficulty in recovering from such a mistake ; and a probable 
increase of the disastrous effects of strain and concussion to the 
fore limbs in training. These three disadvantages may, to some 
extent, be admitted, but the first two might be practically 
ignored : a horse may run frequently without once making a 
mistake, and there is nothing to show that horses ridden by the 
Americans make more mistakes than others. 

As regards increased liability to break down, about which 
Huggins should be able to give a good opinion, if it is the case 
we must put up with it if we want to win races: one could 
scarcely expect our boys and jockeys to ride in the English style 
in gallops and in the American in races, neither would it pay. 

The practical disadvantage to (4), or rather the disadvantage 
of the crouch, of which (4) is the mechanical advantage, is loss 
of command over the horse, and this one disadvantage alone 
must be admitted to be a very great one indeed, especially when 
finishing. But there is this to be said: a race is not all finish, and 
it is most noticeable with the American jockeys how frequently 
they have won their race before they reach the finish, so that 
there is often no finishing to be done. But let us take the case of 
the American in a close finish. When a horse sprawls or rolls 
or swerves in a finish, it is generally because he is beat ; he may 
sometimes shy at the sight or sound or pain of the whip, or 
there may be other causes, but one may safely say that nine 
times out of ten it is because he is beat. How much more beat 
would he not be if, all through the earlier part of the race, he 
had not had the advantage of less surface being opposed to the 
wind ?—he would probably be nowhere near the finish at all. 
If, again, he does not sprawl or swerve, may it not be, to some 
extent, that owing to the above advantage he is not so beat ? and 
moreover, in this case the advantage of the English seat as 
regards the greater power to keep a horse straight does not 
come into play. 
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In addition, however, to holding a horse together and keep- 
ing him straight, there is the urging him forward, and, if 
necessary, squeezing the last ounce of him. For this purpose 
the English seat is the better ; but this admission is qualified 
when one remembers that, though better for actually forcing the 
horse to greater exertion, it is at the same time to some extent 
retarding him by offering a larger surface to the wind. How- 
ever well and pluckily a horse may fight out a finish if left to 
himself, it is natural that the efforts of a good rider should 
induce him to even greater exertions ; but if at the same time 
the rider exerts a certain drawback, in the literal sense of the 
word, a part of these extra exertions are wasted—z.¢., their full 
benefit is not reaped. 

The writer does not wish to convey the impression that he 
thinks the Americans better finishers ; on the contrary, he feels 
pretty confident that, given the best American and English 
jockeys on two identical animals, both level and equally beat 
fifty yards from the post, the English jockey would be the 
winner far oftener than the other; but after careful thought 
and observation he has arrived at the conclusion that what the 
Englishman gains at the finish he more than loses in the earlier 
part of the race. The run off of the dead heat in October 
between Blend and Poulton, the respective mounts of Bradford 
and J. Reiff, was most interesting and instructive to the careful 
observer. After the race Blend appeared the more distressed 
of the two. It may be said that if that were the case it would be 
an argument dead against the conclusions arrived at above, 
in that Bradford, by superior horsemanship, at the finish 
succeeded in getting his mount within the shortest of heads of 
his less beat opponent. Granted; but the point is this: the 
very reason why Blend was the more beat was because he was 
ridden in the English style; had he been ridden in the 
American style he would have been less beat and would probably 
have won. 

So much for the first main difference, as regards seat ; now 
let us turn to the second, as regards methods. 

Without laying down any hard and fast rule, the chief differ- 
ence between the English and American methods may be said 
to consist in the fact that whereas the English jockeys watch 
and wait for and race against each other, the Americans more 
or less ignore the field and keep only the one object in view of 
getting from one post to another in the shortest time they can. 
This difference was more marked some time ago than it is now. 
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When Sloan first appeared in this country he used generally to 
lead his field almost from the start. He was not, perhaps, 
quicker ‘ off the mark,’ as a rule, than many of our jockeys, as 
probably want of command over the horse, owing to the crouch- 
ing seat, is, at the start, a disadvantage ; but, before going a fur- 
long, Sloan was almost invariably leading. At first our jockeys, 
thinking he would come back to them, would go on waiting 
and watching each other for three-quarters of the race, while 
all the time Sloan, ignoring them and making his own pace, 
would be gradually increasing his lead. By the time the 
English jockeys had begun to think of catching him it was too 
late : his lead might be reduced, but catch him they could not. 

This was not so marked later in the season, as we have begun 
to realise that it does not pay to let the Americans get too far 
ahead, since they do not come back in the way we thought they 
would ; moreover, we have had other Americans with us this 
year, consequently the pace set throughout is generally stronger 
than formerly ; yet few of our jockeys ever set a strong pace 
themselves when no American happens to be in the field, with 
the result that false, muddling races still occur. One of the 
reasons of this is undoubtedly our want of knowledge of pace. 
We have been slow to recognise how very important this 
knowledge is; our jockeys do not seem to make a point of 
trying their best to acquire it, our trainers do not seem to 
assist their boys and teach them how to acquire it. Let us 
hope they soon will do so, and to this end the more frequent 
use of the watch would probably help. In races of all descrip- 
tions this setting a stronger pace has of late years been 
found to answer. We can, many of us, remember when, in an 
ordinary mile foot race, the pace set at the start used usually 
to be a mere jog; even in a quarter the pace was often feeble 
to what it is now, when 100 yards pace is set from the very 
start. 

Now, of course horses’ temperaments and capabilities vary 
as much as human beings’, and there are many with which a 
waiting policy is essential. In riding a waiting race the 
difference between the Americans and ourselves is that the 
former usually prefer to wait in front. Waiting in front must 
not be confused with setting the pace, though in watching a 
race it is not always easy for even the most careful observer to 
be certain what tactics are being employed. However, they 
are as different as can be: in the one the rider relies on his 
own judgment of pace, and in the other he regulates his pace 
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according to the rest of the field exactly as if he were behind, 
only instead of being behind he is in front, or at least somewhere 
in the front rank. The danger of adopting this policy is that it 
tends at times to a faster run race than one may wish, and it 
is not always easy to get into the front rank, especially if one 
does not happen to get off well; but against that there are the 
advantages of having a clear line in front, no danger of being 
shut in, very little of being interfered with, it is encouraging to 
a soft-hearted animal, who may often be cajoled along in front 
when he would refuse to make an effort behind, and one does 
not have to make up lost ground at a finish, but may even have 
a little to spare; so that, if one is beat, there is the satisfaction 
of knowing it is probably because the horse is not good 
enough, and not one’s own fault for coming too late, or getting 
shut in, &c. &c., excuses so often heard. Strange to say, 
Blend, in the hands of M. Cannon, was the means of furnishing 
another most instructive finish when just beaten a head by 
L. Reiff on Orestes. Not that L. Reiff can compare with 
M. Cannon in a finish, but he won that race simply through 
adopting the American methods ; he was well placed throughout, 
and 1oo yards from the post had just sufficient in hand to 
withstand Cannon’s powerful finish. 

Again, in a race there is never any time to waste: one can’t 
afford to lose time, and this the Americans realise more than 
we do. If they chance to be badly placed, they are quicker to 
take an opportunity to get out of the difficulty, they make 
opportunities ; our jockeys seem to wait and trust to an oppor- 
tunity luckily arriving ; but often it never comes, or if it does it 
comes too late. When Forfarshire was beaten by Democrat at 
Sandown, everybody was full of excuses for the defeat and 
said that it was bad luck. It was bad luck on the horse, if he 
really is the better horse of the two, which subsequent running 
seems to show he is; yet full credit must be given to Sloan, 
who, when the crucial point came, was well placed, with a bit 
in hand, simply owing to his tactics—it was through no fluke he 
got there. It is said S. Loates was shut in, and did not get an 
opening till too late ; yet, with all due respect for his horse- 
manship, one can’t help the question, why was he shut in? Why, 
in fact, are horses, that ought to have won, so often shut in 
when ridden by our jockeys, and why does one so seldom hear 
that excuse given for the Americans?’ The question is already 


1 Lester Reiff, the best of the American jockeys, got shut in on Airs and 
Graces in the Old Cambridgeshire, however.—Eb. 
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answered, Another point to be noted with the Americans is 
the frequency with which they let their mounts run their own 
races. There is no denying that some horses run better when 
allowed to run their own way. The writer has heard it argued 
that a horse is by no means a fool, or such a fool as we often 
take him for: he may not know a great number of things his 
rider does, but probably one thing he knows —_— and that is 
his own capacity. 

With this argument the writer does not agree : a horse may 
be intelligent, but he can know nothing of how far he has to go 
or the capacity of the other horses running, or a host of other 
things of which his rider is aware, so in comparison with his 
rider he is a fool. ‘Exactly,’ one may say, ‘and for that very 
reason the race should be run the rider’s way and not the horse’s.’ 
No, not always ; for the horse is, unfortunately, sometimes fool 
enough not to know what a fool he is and that his jockey knows 
better than himself ; consequently he prefers to trust himself and 
go his own way rather than his rider’s, so he starts off at best 
pace knowing he has got to race, finds himself being pulled and 
hauled at, does not know why, so tires himself out fighting against 
the restraint; presently the restraint ceases, and every moment he 
expects the whip or spur, he gets frightened, cowed, loses his 
head, and the whole thing is beyond his comprehension ; all he 
knows is that when he wanted to go he was stopped and when 
he wanted to stop he was beaten. When a horse is such a fool 
as this, is it not better to let him remain one and do his best in 
his own way ? 

The majority of horses can, of course, be taught : some learn 
quickly, some slowly, some will not learn; and if a horse’s 
foolishness takes the form of fighting against control, of being 
excitable, headstrong, impetuous, fretful, &c., his jockey takes 
more out of him by trying to restrain him than he takes out of 
himself by running his own way. 

The Americans appear to believe in this, or anyway to put 
it in practice, more than our jockeys, which accounts for animals 
often running more kindly in their hands. 

Finally, for some reason or other our jockeys appear to take 
the greatest delight in drawing it fine ; they seem to think they 
deserve greater credit for winning by a head than by half a 
length. It is quite right and humane not to take more out of 
one’s mount than one need, and drawing it fine is all right 
provided one can make an absolute certainty of never drawing 
it too fine ; but no man alive can always do that. The Americans 
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have already taught us the folly of this habit more than once ; 
let us hope we have learnt our lesson. 

We will now sum up the above observations and try and 
reduce them to a more concise form. 

1. As to seat. 

(a) The American seat brings the weight more for- 
ward, thereby putting it chiefly on the part of the 
horse best constructed for carrying it, and not on 
the hind quarters, which are ill adapted for weight- 
carrying, so leaving them greater freedom for their 
special function of propulsion. 

(6) Less wind pressure. 

2. As to methods. 

(a) The Americans have a better knowledge of pace 
and usually set a stronger pace. 

(4) In a waiting race prefer waiting in front. 

(c) Never waste time. 

(d) Let their horses run more in their own way. 

(e) Avoid drawing it fine. 

One word more, but a most important one. There is a 
limit to all things and one should avoid extremes. The writer 
does not intend to convey the impression that he thinks the 
jockey should sit between the horse’s ears, or that a two mile 
race should be run in the same way as a five furlong sprint; 
conditions change and with them the tactics to be employed. 

In the hunting field the American seat would be absurd; it 
would not be necessary, as the pace is slower and therefore the 
tax on the hind quarters less, the raising of the forehand to a 
sufficient height to clear fences would be rendered more difficult, 
the advantage of less wind pressure would be reduced owing to 
the slower pace, and last, but not least, the want of command 
would be fatal. Toa lesser extent this applies to steeplechasing, 
and lesser still over hurdles, each in degree as it more nearly 
approaches the flat race. On the polo ground the American 
seat would be absurd, for there command over the pony is a first 
essential ; probably it would not pay in the case of a sixteen- 
stone man, and this is consistent with the argument, as the 
horse with such a weight could not possibly attain his maximum 
speed ; probably it would not pay downhill if at all steep, as in 
this case the disadvantages would act in greater force. 

Again, as regards methods. Conditions are so variable that 
no hard and fast rules can possibly be laid down ; sound” judg- 
ment is most necessary, but no man’s judgment can be so 
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discerning that he can despise method altogether. The judgment 
of the Americans is by no means remarkable ; there are no two 
Opinions on the fact that Sloan lost the Oaks through bad judg- 
ment, and his riding at Ascot was open to severe criticism. The 
American success is not due to their superior judgment but to 
their methods. With jockeys, as with generals, the best make the 
fewest mistakes, but no generals can despise established maxims. 

In praise of the English jockeys it may truly be said that in 
the higher art of horsemanship as compared with jockeyship 
they are certainly superior to the Americans. 

If there is anything in the above arguments it speaks volumes 
for our jockeys that they hold their own as well as they do, and 
if the three leading Americans have higher percentages of wins 
to losses than any three of our leading jockeys, the wonder is, 
again assuming the above arguments to be worth anything, that 
we can hold our own at all; that we do so is owing to horse- 
manship alone. 

M. Cannon has given us many a treat this year, and S. Loates 
deserves the highest praise for his great performances in the 
week October 31 to November 4; but be it noted that in only 
one instance of his twelve successes (unless the writer’s memory 
is at fault, which is possible, as he has no references at hand) 
was he opposed by either of the three leading Americans. 

Exactly how much of the American success is due to each 
factor is impossible to say ; probably no two individuals would 
hold the same view, probably the Americans themselves don’t 
know ; but the result of their combination is undeniable. 

There is no reason to suppose finality is yet reached ; by 
experimenting and keeping pace with the times we shall improve, 
and may shortly discover some better system still. Little Hare 
deserves great credit for striking out a line of his own; he 
appears to have adopted the crouch, but not the short stirrup : 
perhaps he is right—no doubt he has his reasons, and elegance 
certainly can’t be one of them. 

In these days of advance and change there is nothing strange 
in the discovery of something new in the art of riding ; whether 
a race or otherwise, it should not come as a surprise to us. 
Even the horse himself has changed. Knowledge of the horse 
and everything pertaining to him has always been to Englishmen 
a source of pride and delight, it is consequently a bitter pill to 
swallow that these changes should be discovered and introduced 
into this country by any other than ourselves ; but let us take 
our pill and benefit. 
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Jan. 1.—To-day being a general holiday, the youth of the neigl- 
bourhood spend it in more or less ferocious games of football. 
Consequently, being in the village this afternoon, and re- 
membering that I am a Vice-President of the Football Club, | 
looked in at the field where the local ‘Wanderers’ were engaged 
in conflict with some neighbouring ‘Rovers.’ I could not help 
being struck by, first, the good humour, or rather unconcern, 
with which the players treated the rough handling to which they 
subjected each other, and secondly, the fury with which their 
respective partisans hounded them on to further efforts: the 
yells of the latter could be heard quite half a mile away from 
the field. The most active person on the ground appeared to 
my untutored eye to be the gentleman who blows a whistle. 
The hold which football has gained over the affections of 
the ‘masses’ within the last few years is perfectly astounding. 
When I was a lad, and took an active interest in the game, 
public football was confined to a few purely amateur clubs, the 
Corinthians, the Wanderers, and so forth; now every town and 
village supports one or more clubs ; special ‘ Football’ Editions 
are published of all the provincial evening papers ; and I am 
NO. LV. VOL. X.—Feé. 1900 N 
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told that a popular match near one of the great manufacturing 
towns will attract a larger crowd than even a race meeting ; 
whilst it appears that a professional football player is far more 
highly paid than his brother cricketer. Nay, have we not all 
read of late of how Thomas Atkins seeks to relieve the tedium 
of his detention at Pretoria by playing football ? 

‘Well, all tastes are to be respected, though I am bound to 
confess that the flagrant professionalism of the Association game 
rather sticks in one’s gullet, but it is a fine manly pastime, and 
Rugby football to my mind is a most fascinating thing to watch. 
1 remember the late Mr. ‘Bob’ Grimston being taken late in 
life to see a Rugby football match for the first time. He looked 
on at the game in silence for a long time, and then said, ‘I should 
like to have played that when I was young.’ 

Jan. 5.—To-day I helped to shoot the coverts at M— ; the 
second time through, so we were restricted to ‘cocks only ;’ 
and as a matter of course hens presented themselves in the pro- 
portion of about four to one. However, none of us, including 
fortunately our host, altogether respected either ‘age or sex’ 
when some specially fascinating rocketer presented herself ; and 
I was reminded of the story of the undergraduate who, shooting 
with his father in the days when to kill a hen pheasant was an 
offence of the first magnitude, involving a fine of five shillings, 
shot eight in succession, and then handing his infuriated parent 
a five-pound note, informed him he ‘would take another three 
pounds’ worth at the next covert’! 

Jan. 10.—Walking home this afternoon I fell in with Mr. 
Tiplady, a small farmer who has recently settled in these parts. 
He bears the reputation of being rather a cantankerous kind of 
gentleman, and is usually at variance with his neighbours ; but 
to-day he entered freely into conversation, under the delusion, 
1 think, that he would obtain some sound legal advice gratis. 
It is no doubt flattering, but equally inexplicable, how people 
in his class persist in crediting a magistrate with a knowledge of 
the law: one would have thought that experience must have 
taught them better by now. However, Mr. Tiplady proceeded 
to lay his griefs before me at considerable length, though I had 
some difficulty in following him through the maze of his rhetoric, 
as, when he warmed to his subject, his speech-—he hails from 
the north-east of England—became well-nigh incomprehensible. 
It appears that he suffers much at the hands of a certain 
Johnson, who, he alleges, wishes to establish a right of way 
across his farm. Matters seem to have come to a head 
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between them yesterday, but the account of this is best given 
in Mr. Tiplady’s own words. 


‘Sae, ar sez tee him, Johneson, ar sez, ef thou cooms on mar 
land agean ar’l fell’ thee.’ 

‘Well,’ I asked, ‘and what did he say to that ?’ 

‘Saay !’ retorted the indignant Tip, ‘wye, he said nout, but 
joost ganned doon lonning ‘appey-lappey,’ which being interpreted 
means that Johnson made no reply, but ran away down a lane 
as fast as his legs could carry him. 

‘Tappey-Lappey’ is new to me, and, I venture to think, Aq 


distinctly good. I wonder if any of my readers can enlighten My 
me as to its etymology? Many of us will doubtless remember wl 
that Mr. Puffington’s famous chestnut horse, on which he so M 
gallantly led the ‘ Walters,’ was called Tappey-Lappey. WW 

But seriously, since we cannot all adopt such heroic a 
measures as Mr. Tiplady, I cannot but think that the law of i 
trespass in England—in Scotland I believe it to be far more a 
stringent—needs some amendment. At present, unless a land- my 
owner or farmer is able to prove wilful damage—not always My 
the easiest of matters—he is practically powerless, to prevent ‘a 
persons from trespassing on his land. One of the most fertile ll 


sources of trespass is the search for mushrooms, blackberries, 
and wildflowers ; a benevolent judicature having decided that 
such things are not the property of the person on whose land 


if 
they grow. On what grounds they can be held to belong to i 
any one else, I confess, passes my humble comprehension. It a 
cannot surely be claimed that they are without value. A stroll a 
down a London street in springtime would refute this as far as al 
wildflowers:are concerned ; while the marketable worth of such ; 


things as blackberries or mushrooms surely needs no demon- 
stration: a farmer in my neighbourhood told me he sold twelve 
pounds’ worth of mushrooms off his farm a year or two ago. 
But it is not so much the mere value of a few mushrooms 
or hazel-nuts that is so annoying ; it is the damage—often, I 
admit, unintentional—done by those who come to steal them. 
Gates are left open, to the injury, and even destruction, of 
valuable stock ; gaps are established in hedges which it has 
perhaps taken years of care and attention to bring to maturity ; 
and a gentleman (or more often, I am afraid, a lady) who would 
scorn to take a rose from your garden, or an apple from your 
orchard, will coolly descend on to another’s land and dig up 
and carry away hampers-full of such flowers as lilies-of-the- 
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valley or daffodils; while the fact that the scene of their 
marauding operations may be full of the nests of breeding 
pheasants does not act as the slightest deterrent. 

Jan. 15.—Dined to-night with the C.s. It is the fashion to 
decry country dinner parties, and I confess that there are times 
when the prospect of a long drive in frosty weather prompts 
me to suggest a refusal of invitations to such gaieties; but 
Belinda, who is an ardent supporter of all forms of social 
amenities, sternly puts a veto on such faintheartedness. Like 
all good housewives, she takes a keen interest in the performances 
of her friends’ cooks—from a purely culinary and not gastro- 
nomical standpoint—and when, as not infrequently happens, 
the vaulting ambition of these artists overleaps itself, she views 
the situation in much the same spirit of equanimity as we read 
of a Russian reverse in Central Asia, or as Sir William Harcourt 
would receive the news that Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids had 
been nipped by the frost. 

To my mind, however, the introduction of the post-prandial 
cigarette has robbed the country dinner party of one of its chief 
terrors ; and I look back with a shudder to the days when, with 
a palate simply craving for tobacco, one was forced to sit 
drinking wine one did not want, with a prospect of two hours 
of bad whist or worse music, before relief could be obtained. 
There is still one house in this neighbourhood, at which we 
occasionally dine, where our host sternly refuses to allow smoking 
in his dining-room, a fact rendered all the more galling by his 
own indulgence in szuff as soon as the ladies have left the room. 
It must seem well-nigh incredible to the youth of the present 
generation that there was a time, not so very distant either, 
when smokers in country houses were treated as a species of 
Ishmaelite, only allowed to indulge in their vicious habits in 
kitchens and servants’ halls after the legitimate occupants of 
those regions had retired for the night. 

Last night, of course, the talk was all of the war: all the 
usual topics of a country dinner-table, the machinations of the 
County Council or the Clothing Club, the doings of the hounds, 
the contents of the last box of books from Mudie’s, and the 
shortcomings of servants, were entirely forgotten for the one 
subject which now engrosses us all. 

By the way, the Rector told us an interesting story of one 
of the officers killed at Glencoc, which reminded me of the 
article on ‘Curious Recoveries,’ by Lady Middleton, which 
appeared in one of the early numbers of this magazine. I 
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give the story as it was told, slightly altering dates and localities. 
Some years ago the officer in question, a subaltern in a smart 
Hussar regiment, whom we call M., received a legacy of a ring, 
a single diamond of no great value, mounted in an old-fashioned 


‘claw’ setting. Shortly afterwards M., then quartered at York, - 


was walking with some brother officers by the side of the Ouse, 
which was running bank high after a winter flood. The con- 
versation turned on swimming, and after some discussion, M., 
with the inherent love of the British subaltern for dangerous 
exploits, undertook for a trifling wager to swim the river in his 
clothes. This he succeeded in doing, and as soon as he landed 
on the opposite bank of course ran straight back to the cavalry 
barracks to change his wet clothes, when he found he had lost 
his ring. With but faint hope of ever seeing it again, he issued 
a handbill offering a reward for its restoration, and within a 
week it was brought to him, having been found by an angler, 
actually lying in the mud and shallow water of the river edge. 
This I will call Recovery No. 1. 

A year later M. was in, not sleepy old York, but New York, 
and coming home late one night from the theatre he found, on 
going to bed, that the stone had dropped out of its setting. To 
recover this would have seemed perfectly hopeless to most 
people, but, nothing daunted, M. inserted an advertisement in 
the papers, with the result thai the tiny gem was returned to 
him, picked up by an honest man in a car of the Elevated 
Railway. Recovery No. 2. 

M. had the stone reset, and for several years it safely attended 
its master’s fortunes in various parts of the world. Then, 
quartered in India, he was suddenly ordered on active service 
in Afghanistan. He had been campaigning for some time, when 
noticing that the stone appeared loose in its setting, he prised it 
out, and sealing it up in an envelope on which he wrote his 
name and regiment, placed it in his haversack. Very early 
one morning the troop of Bengal Lancers to which he was 
temporarily attached was suddenly ordered on reconnaissance 
duty, and, hurriedly departing, left their temporary camp to be 
struck by a handful of native followers. This was an oppor- 
tunity not thrown away on the tribesmen of the vicinity, who, 
waiting until the soldiers were safely away, descended on the 
camp, and after butchering every soul in it, naturally looted 
everything they could lay hands on. It was not until the news 


of this reached him that M. remembered he had left his haver- 


sack behind in camp! 
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Soon afterwards peace was concluded with the turbulent 
Afridis, and M. returned to India, where he still continued to 
wear his ring with its empty setting. When asked, as he fre- 
quently was, why he did not get this filled with another stone, 
he would placidly reply, ‘ Because | am waiting for my diamond 
to come back to me.’ Months passed away, and it did—by 
registered post! <A sergeant of Highlanders, in command of a 
detachment employed in road making in the very valley where 
the camp had been looted, actually found the haversack at the 
bottom of a éiud, where it had presumably been cast by an 
Afridi, who had rifled it of all its contents ercept the envelope 
containing the diamond. M.’s name was still faintly legible 
on this, and the sergeant sent it down unopened to Peshawur, 
whence it was forwarded to him in the manner described. 
Recovery No. 3, which I venture to think the most extraordinary 
of all. 

_ I wonder whether the diamond still clings to its owner’s 
finger where he lies, with other brave men, on the slopes of 
Talana Hill, or whether it has gone to adorn the grimy hand of 
some Boer vrouw on the far-away African Veldt ? 

Jan. 21.—To-day being Sunday I walked in the afternoon 
to ask after—or, as we say in these parts, ‘for’—old James, 
who has been laid up with rheumatism, and was glad to find him 
better and able to walk about his cottage. In the course of 
conversation he informed me that he would never be well of his 
ailment until he had been ‘well stung wi’ bees’! Curiously 
enough, this is the second person who within the last year has 
said the same thing to me, and I believe it is a well accepted 
belief of the labouring classes in this district that to allow your- 
self to be thoroughly inoculated with the poison of the sting of 
bees is a complete and lasting antidote to rheumatism. I wonder 
if the same idea prevails in other parts of England, and what 
grounds there are for the belief? It is certainly an heroic 
remedy, and I have not yet come across any one who has volun- 
tarily submitted to the treatment. 

Walking home along a quiet lane | became interested in a 
little zoological comedy which but for me would probably have 
developed into a tragedy. Stopping to fill my pipe, I noticed a 
hare that was feeding under a very thick fence at the foot of a 
steep little hill or bank, and presently remarked that the hare had 
another interested observer in the shape of a fox, who was watch- 
ing it from some little distance with evident felonious intent. 
Neither animal was aware of my presence, and it was amusing 
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to watch the careful way in which the fox thought out its plan 
of attack. It could not approach the hare unseen from its 
present position, so after much careful examination of the 
ground it noiselessly slipped away, evidently intending to make 
a circuit and come down on its quarry from behind. Realis- 
ing this, as soon as it had disappeared I threw a pebble at the 
hare, which departed incontinently. Very soon, as I had 
expected, the fox appeared creeping and crawling over the 
shoulder of the little hill. The thick fence at the foot of this 
prevented it from seeing that the hare had gone, so it wormed 
its way silently down the slope, and presently popped through 
the fence on to the very spot where the hare had been feeding, 
and which it must have marked with the most extraordinary 
accuracy. 

I have rarely seen a human being, and certainly never an 
animal, look so thoroughly disconcerted as this fox when it 
found its supper had departed. (I was within fifty yards of it 
all the time.) It looked plaintively round with an air that said 
as plainly as if it had spoken, ‘ Now, I could have sworn there 
was a hare here;’ then it took a cast round—exactly like a 
retriever hunting for a wounded bird—until it came on the line 
of the hare, which it only followed for a yard or two, recognising, 
no doubt, in some mysterious way that it had left at full speed, 
and was not worth following. The fox then sat down to reflect 
on the mutability of vulpine wishes, scratched its ear for a 
moment, and finally giving itself a philosophical shake as much 
as to say, ‘ Well, old boy, you are sold this time, but after all I 
daresay the hare was a tough old Jack only fit for jugging,’ it 
trotted straight down to the gate where I was standing. It 
never saw me, and I allowed it to come within four or five yards 
of me, when I popped my head over the top of the gatepost 
and said ‘Bo!’ and in two seconds that fox had vanished as 
completely as if the earth had swallowed it up. 

The extraordinary smoothness and rapidity with which a 
fox can disappear is, as far as my limited experience goes, only 
equalled by one other wild animal—the elk. I have stood within 
forty yards of a huge bull-elk in a Scandinavian forest, waiting 
for it to move so as to give me a clear shot, and suddenly a side 
puff of wind has brought the great brute knowledge of my 
vicinity, and it has vanished so suddenly, so instantaneously, 
that it seemed hard to believe that it had ever been there. This, 
too, in timber so dense that one would hardly have thought a 
rabbit could move unheard; and yet these monstrous deer, 
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weighing anything up to three-quarters of a ton, slip through 
such places as noiselessly as ghosts. 

Jan. 22.—To-day Jack dined and slept the night here. He 
is very sore that his regiment has not been ordered to South 
Africa, but, I take it, finds some small compensation for the loss 
of his chance of being shot in trying to break his neck by 
hunting four days a week on £30 screws. He has lately been 
hunting in Southern ——shire, where the hunting fields are 
largely augmented by gentlemen from the great manufacturing 
towns of that district. Recently, in the course of a slow 
dragging run, hounds crossed a field of seeds, which of course 
the main body of the hunt refrained from riding over. Two 
gentlemen, however, who up till then had not shown very 
prominently in the van of the chase, apparently thought this 
verdant expanse of sward a Heaven-sent excuse for a gallop, 
and spurted across it in gallant fashion. On the far. side ‘they 
were met by Lord B., the M.F.H., a somewhat choleric 
gentleman, who addressed them at some length and with 
considerable vigour on the enormity of thetr offence. The 
culprits received his rebuke in silence, but when his back was 
turned, one of them, in a deeply injured voice, remarked, for 
the benefit of the bystanders, that he ‘’ad ’unted with many 
packs of ’ounds, but had never before been sworn at for crossing 
a grass field’ Truly a little knowledge is a dangerous thing ! 

_Jan. 28.—Greatly as hotels have improved of late years in 
England, in some country towns landlords still follow the bad 
old ways and it is impossible for a traveller to obtain decent food. 
To-day, having business at X., the chief town of a neighbouring 
county, I sought some lunch in the leading hotel of the place, an 
imposing-looking building. Here in a coffee-room, even at this 
season of the year haunted with crawling flies, I interviewed a 
German waiter in a last week’s shirt. The only hot viands 
available, he informed me, were kidney soup and shoulder of 
mutton, but a whiff of these delicacies which’! had caught on 
entering the hotel not tempting me to a closer acquaintance 
with them, I asked for some cold meat, and was given my 
choice of a very dry attenuated fowl, a moist pale ham, and the 
half-raw remains of some ribs of beef. I selected the latter, 
which was presently served me on an egg- and mustard-stained 
tablecloth, together with two solitary waxy potatoes and a slab 
of bilious-looking cabbage in dirty pewter dishes. The heel of 
a stale loaf, some dubious butter much mangled by the knives 
of previous lunchers, two sticks of celery in a tumbler of foul 
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water, and a Cheddar cheese from America completed my 
repast, which I washed down with a whisky and soda. For 
this I was charged three shillings and sixpence plus a douceur 
to the waiter, who, by way of improving my appetite, passed a 
dirty napkin over each plate that he handed to me. 

Now, X. is by no means an insignificant place ; it is the 
capital of its county ; it contains some thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants and returns a Member to Parliament; it is the centre of 
a large agricultural and industrial district ; and one would imagine 
that in a place of such size, and at such a charge, one would 
obtain food which, however plain, was at least palatable and 
decently served. 

Nor is this an exceptional case ; the above may be taken as an 
every-day instance of the catering provided for the casual visitor 
in not a few English provincial towns; and I fancy that the 
experience of most of my readers will coincide with mine. As 
I walked up to the railway station on my way home, | mentally 
contrasted the meal of which I had just partaken with the one 
which, a year or two ago, I obtained at the little Pyrenean 
village of Argelés, where Belinda and myself unexpectedly 
arrived one fine February day. As we drove up to the little 
village inn, the landlord himself met us at the door, and in 
answer to our demand for immediate food—we were ravenously 
hungry—begged for twenty minutes in which to prepare it. 
This was the lunch with which he supplied us at the end of that 
time, the whole, be it noted, perfectly cooked and served. Fresh 
trout ; neat little cutlets and pommes souffiées ; an appetising 
dish of chicken a /’Espagnole; a woodcock—jarles-moi d'¢a 
—and an omelette aux fines herbes; the whole topped up with 
delicious crépes, pastry, and a fragrant little cream cheese. 
Two sorts of rough country wine were included gratis, and 
afterwards I had such a cup of coffee as I have never tasted in 
any London club, and the usual petit verre. The total of the bill 
amounted to nine francs, or exactly as much per head as I was 
charged for my indigestible meal at X., while the neat waitress 
was so charmed with the exceedingly modest tip that 1 bestowed 
on her, that as we drove away she appeared with an enormous 
bunch of violets which she presented to the delighted Belinda. 

We may be a nation of shopkeepers, but when | contrast 
these two meals I cannot help wishing that our commercial 
instincts had been leavened by a little culinary taste. 

Jan. 30.—To dine and sleep at J.’s, where we had the last 
shoot of the season, though I hope to kill some duck and wood- 
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pigeons next month. I saw a pied thrush, a thing I do not 
remember to have come across before. 

At dinner the conversation turned on the abuse of the term 
‘gentleman’ (our housemaid recently informed Belinda she was 
engaged to be married to a ‘gentleman’ at Nottingham—who 
on inquiry turned out to be a bookmaker’s clerk), and we were 
all asked to define what in our opinion constituted the outward 
and visible sign of a gentleman. A youth from one of the 
Universities who was present maintained that ‘properly cleaned 
boots stamped a man as such.’ I quoted Whyte-Melville—‘a 
man who has dress clothes ;’ but I think the best definition was 
our host’s—‘a man who eats currant-jelly with his mutton.’ 

I suppose every one has his own ideas on the subject. 
Some years ago I was talking to an old Cumberland keeper, who 
had recently left his native dale for the first time in his life to 
visit a married daughter in one of the great Yorkshire manu- 
facturing towns—Leeds or Sheffield, I forget which. ‘Fowk 
mun be tarrible rich theer,’ he said, ‘t’ lads in t’ streets was arl 
like gentlemen, smoking meershoom pipes.’ 

This must surely be the most marketable form of gentility, 
superior even to Baronetcies. 
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GOLF IN 1899 


BY H. S. C. EVERARD 


As in 1898, so in 1899, the centre of golfing interest, in view 
of his absolutely unique career, has been Harry Vardon; the 
‘L’état c’est moi’ of Louis XIV. might find parallel expression 
in the mouth of the Grand Monarque of the Royal and Ancient 
game did not his modesty forbid the utterance. But while the 
Champion, as is meet, is the centre of the system, other 
luminaries there are, greater or lesser lights, who are also 
worthy of our observation. It is proposed, therefore, briefly to 
glance at some of the more important events of the bygone 
year. Golf, in the Midland counties, is now to all appearance 
no less an institution than in the Kingdom of Fife itself, and of 
its various professional exponents quartered here, there and 
everywhere about the centre of England, there are some who 
have already given indication of a more than average share of 
ability. Thus, J. Sherlock, who instructs the Oxford under- 
graduate to very good purpose, accomplished a fine performance 
in February at King’s Norton, where, in a field of twenty-six 
players, he gave in a total of 148—-72 and 76, winning by six 
strokes from A. Toogood, and by twelve strokes from David 
Brown, the Musselburgh Champion of 1886. Among those 
taking part in this competition was Tom Williamson, of 
Nottingham, who on this occasion was fifth ; later in the year, 
however, he acquitted himself so well that good judges see in 
him a very probable Open Champion in the future. But 
perhaps a necessary preliminary to this would be, in accordance 
with Taylor’s useful suggestion, the establishment of a close 
time for Vardon ; or Vardon might be induced to officiate as 
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referee at a football match, or otherwise disable himself ; failing 
which, it is not easy to see how, or by whom, he is to be 
deposed from his present position of unquestioned supremacy. 
The Champion himself has recorded his high opinion of the 
young Notts professional, whose first round in the Open 
Championship was 76; he thus gave evidence that English 
golfers are recruiting their ranks, and making it increasingly 
difficult for Scottish professionals to hold their own in those 
annual trials of strength in which Messrs. Hilton, John Ball, 
jun., and J. H. Taylor, to say nothing of Vardon himself, have 
borne such a distinguished part in the past. Williamson was 
born at Grantham in 1880, and, with the exception of three 
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months spent at North Berwick, has lived in Nottingham since 
1884. In 1898 he began to show ability of a marked order, 
for in an exhibition match with Sandy Herd, although being 
five down and fourteen to play, he nevertheless succeeded in 
halving the match. In October 1899, at Bulwell, Notts, 
he made a splendid fight with Vardon, to whom he only 
yielded on the last green, beaten two holes in a thirty-six- 
hole match. About a month later, after reducing the record 
of his own green from 71 to 69, he accomplished a great 
performance in beating Sandy Herd by two holes over Herd’s 
own green at Huddersfield. A victory in a_ professional 
competition at Handsworth also stands to his credit ; score 
160: all which details, therefore, seem to confirm the view 
that Williamson is one of the best, if not the best, of the 
younger generation, and that his first round in the Cham- 
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pionship, 1 in which he finished seeps Was no mere flash in the 
pan. 
The Spring Meetings of the more important olties were of 
interest, as affording a general sort of idea as to the fettle of 
the leading players, who were shortly to meet in the Amateur 
Championship. Among the first to take the field were the 
Honourable Company at Muirfield, where Mr. J. E. Laidlay won 
with 85, not, however, without being hard pressed by Mr. 
A. D. Blyth, 86, whose happy hunting-grounds are at Sandwich 
rather than the 
Lothian Green, 
which he seems 
to visit but sel- 
dom. But if the 
scoring here was 
nothing remark- 
able, the same 
cannot be said 
of the meetings 
at Lytham and 
St. Anne’s, and 
at Hoylake. 
When fairly on 
the war-path, it 
seemsimpossible 
to stop Messrs. 
Hilton and John 
Ball, jun. We 
are told by the 
old Danish _his- 
torian, Saxo 


Grammaticus, that the Finns, in order to elude pursuit by their 
enemy, Arngrim, used to throw behind them three pebbles, which 
waxed amain and increased in size amazingly, until they became, 
or appeared to become, three mighty and impassable mountains. 
Similarly, on the Lancashire links, the balls teed by Messrs. John 
Ball, jun., and Hilton—and, to complete the parallel, we must 
add Mr. John Graham, jun.—prove insurmountable obstacles 
to the success of anybody else. No lack, mark you, of good 
players on these greens in the neighbourhood of Liverpool ; 
but so surely as ever they fare forth in pursuit of the elusive 
medal, just so certain is it that one or other of the trio above 


named, or perhaps all three, interpose between them and the 
NO. LV. VOL. X.—Feb. 1900 
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goal obstacles insuperable, like the magic pebbles. It is really 
rather hard. Here is Mr. Hilton at Lytham Spring Meeting—- 
first day, 75; miles in front of Mr. Ball, at least, six strokes, 
say a third (of a mile); second day, Mr. John Ball, jun., 75 ; 
five strokes in front of Mr. Hilton, who is second—also Mr. 
Ball, 75 + 5 = 80—wins the handicap prize as well as the ladies’ 
gold medal. Somebody, for a wonder, did step in just in front 
of the pair for aggregate score, thanks to the weight they both 
carried ; but even so only by one stroke, the two being even 
with 166, net; showing, however, that the handicappers knew 
what they were about. 

A little later, having as a preliminary won the West Lanca- 
shire medal with 78, Mr. Hilton had an easy victory on the 
first day of the Hoylake Meeting. There was a high north-west 
wind, with occasional showers of rain, yet his score was but 75— 
38 out, 37 home ; a truly great performance, and within a stroke 
or two of the record, Mr, Charles Hutchings secured second 
honours with 83. 

On the second day Mr. Hilton again won, but was hard 
pressed by Mr. R. Gould, the old International football-player. 
So close was the scoring, that only two strokes separated the 
first four players: Mr. Hilton, 80; Mr. Gould, 81; Messrs. John 
Ball, jun., and J. Graham, jun.,each 82, The last named, who 
is now on the same mark with Messrs, Ball and Hilton, returned 
a grand 75 for the monthly medal on the last day of the week. 
Mr. Gould won no less than five prizes in one day. 

The Royal and Ancient honours were divided between 
Mr. F. G. Tait,’ now (December) serving with his regiment in 
South Africa, and Mr. J. E. Laidlay, in the order named—with 

. scores respectively of 80 and 84—this being the fourth time in 
succession that the winning score was 80, Thus, so far as these 
Spring Meetings afforded any indication of what was likely to 


! Since the above was written the action at Magersfontein has been fought, 
and Mr. Tait has been wounded in the thigh. He was sent to hospital at 
Wynberg, whence he has telegraphed that he is ‘doing famously.’ All golfers 
will unite in wishing him a speedy recovery. In the same action his friend, 
Captain Macfarlane, also of the Black Watch, was killed. He was a brilliant 
golfer, well known at Carnoustie, where, with Mr. Tait as his partner, he often 
tackled Archie and Bob Simpson. On one occasion, January 30, 1898, at 
St. Andrews, the amateurs established a record for the last half-round on 
the right-hand side. Their full score was 78, the last half of which was 
443444344 = 34, which has never yet been beaten. Captain Macfarlane 
learnt his golf at Loretto; he was an extremely long driver, and at cricket 
also a very hard hitter.—H. S. C. E. 
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happen in the approaching Amateur Championship, it was clear 
that Mr. Hilton was at his best, as indeed he almost always is, and 
‘that of Mr. Tait much the same might be said. Mr. Laidlay was 
apparently rather below his form, but for that very reason, as 
likely as not to render an excellent account of himself when the 
time came. Mr. Graham was certainly to be labelled ‘dangerous,’ 
while Mr. Ball, retiring modestly into the background, at any 
rate, over Hoylake, successfully veiled the surprise he intended 
to spring upon them all at Prestwick. 

Meanwhile the Professionals had not been idle, and Vardon, 


Photo by| ST. ANDREWS THIRD HOLE (W. H Fowler, Esq. 
MARVELLOUS CLEEK SHOT FROM A BAD PLACE 


as usual, monopolised the lion’s share of the booty. The Great 
North of Scotland Railway Company having been at consider- 
able expense in building an hotel, and laying out links at Cruden 
Bay, the leading professionals, without Taylor and Herd, however, 
were invited to play. Vardon, first in qualifying score, with 162, 
subsequently won both his matches, beating Archie Simpson by 
five and four to play, and, in the final, J. Kinnell by three and two. 
Probably amongst the best performances the Champion has 
ever done was that at Richmond, Mid-Surrey. We are told 
that he ‘created something like consternation’ by going out in 
33; his first round was 70, or six better than anybody else ; 
his second was 74; total 144; 11 strokes lower than Jack 
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White, who was second. But his subsequent play was nearly 
as good. After thus qualifying, he met and defeated in succession 
J. Braid, by one hole only, Sandy Herd by three and.two, after 
magnificent play on both sides; and finally, J. Rowe. The 
Champion's rounds were, 70, 74, 76, 72, 77, 75—that is to say, 
an average of exactly 74 for the six rounds. What sort of play 
this means will be clear if we note the fact that, of the thirty-eight 
professionals, each of whom played two rounds on the first day, 
not one, save Vardon himself, touched 74—yet the field included 
every One of note save Park. 

At Eastbourne, strange to say, the conquering hero experi- 
enced a slight reverse, and had for once to be content with 
second place, After qualifying by score (Taylor and Herd first 
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with 153) he defeated Herd by two, but fell before Braid in 
the final ; the Scotsman winning after a stubborn fight by two 
holes. The position was reversed a little later on at Porthcawl, 
where Vardon, Braid, Taylor and Herd finished in the order 
named ; Vardon making a record with 72, Braid 75. Vardon 
had met Herd twice in exhibition matches, at Leicester and at 
Cleethorpes, and had won each time, while an excellent four- 
some, Vardon and Taylor against Braid and Herd, England v. 
Scotland, was twice won by the Champion and his partner at 
Mid-Surrey and at Porthcawl. 

The Amateur Championship at Prestwick was prefaced by 
an interesting team match, now, as it seems, an annual fixture: 
Royal Liverpool Golf Club against Tantallon. For the Lanca- 
shire Club, Mr. Hilton, Mr. John Ball, jun., and Mr. John 
Graham, jun., led off, being opposed by Mr. F. G. Tait, Mr. 
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Laidlay, and Mi. R. Maxwell respectively. Mr. Tait beat Mr. 
Hilton by two (scores. 77,78), Mr. Laidlay beat Mr. Ball by two 
(scores 78, 80), but Mr. Graham beat Mr, Maxwell by two. The 
Tantallon Club won the match, both in the single and foursome 
play. 

The Amateur Championship, played in May, produced, as 
was. inevitable, some magnificent matches. Fate again dealt 
hardly with Mr. Hilton, who, after an extremely narrow escape 
from defeat at the hands of Mr. J. R. Gairdner, once more 
encountered Mr. F. G. Tait, and once more lost. And yet, of 
the two, Mr. Hilton played the better golf; after two strokes or 
three, as the case might be, he was almost invariably nearer to 
the hole than his antagonist ; but the two mistakes he did make, 
both on the putting-green, were so absolutely bad that they 
more than neutralised his other advantages. Mr. Tait’s short 
game, on the other hand, was of flawless excellence from start 
to finish ; had it not been so, he must have been beaten, for he 
only defeated Mr. Hilton on the eighteenth green by the help 
of a half stymie. Mr. Tait was round in 78, Mr. Hilton in 80. 
Mr. Laidlay, who had accounted for Mr. John Graham in the 
second round, fell rather unexpectedly in the fourth, being 
beaten by Mr. J. M. Williamson. Mr. John Ball had a very 
close match with Mr. R. Maxwell, who, it may be remembered, 
defeated him at Muirfield in 1897 after a halved match. 
Oddly enough, they halved again at Prestwick, but whereas at 
Muirfield they did not settle the question till the twenty-third 
hole, on the Ayrshire green the nineteenth hole saw the finish ; 
‘where,’ as one report rather unkindly said, ‘the Englishman 
sent home for once his short putt.’ ‘For once’ is quite good, 
expressive, and true; for surely no man ever did win a big 
prize before; and miss so many short putts in the process. 
These sorrows seemed to come to him ‘not single spies but in 
battalions,’ especially in the first round of the final against Mr. 
F. G. Tait.. While Mr. Ball had the whip-hand of Mr. Maxwell 
most of the way round—four up at one time; three up, 
four to play at another—Mr. Tait, on the other hand, had the 
whip-hand of him—principally by reason of the short putts 
missed as aforesaid, by Mr. Ball, who at one time was as many 
as five down, and started on his last round three mt eighteen 
to play. 

Mr. Hilton, meanwhile, had expounded the proper theory 
of putting to his compatriot, and with such success that the 
short putts for the most part all went in. Mr. Tait’s game was 
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a long way below his best, wild from the tee towards the 
finish, but redeemed every now and again by a shot of 
extraordinary brilliancy. Such a shot was played out of water 
six inches deep at the 17th hole; and another, whereby Mr. 
Tait halved the match, was his putt at the eighteenth green; 
Mr. Ball having been dormy one. At the deciding hole, after 
an exceptionally long drive, twenty yards in front of Mr. Tait, 
the Hoylake champion laid his approach stone dead, and so 
won his fifth Amateur Championship, after a splendid match, 
in which the alternating vicissitudes were remarkable. Mr. Ball 
does not seem to have played any round at a very low figure ; 
his putting was too uncertain ; but then he had nothing above 


MR. J. E, LAIDLAY PUTTING (Major How 


80, or 81 at the outside ; a steady level. of excellence difficult 
to beat. That he could afford to give away so many short 
putts is an eloquent testimony as to the rest of his game. 
Apart from the acknowledged leaders, Mr. J. R. Gairdner, Mr. 
John Graham, jun., Mr. R. Maxwell, and Mr. Frederick 
M‘Kenzie seem very possible champions of the future ; all are 
endowed with great driving power, and have been golfers from 
their youth up, with, however, an interregnum of twelve years 
in the case of Mr, Gairdner, who is at a considerable disad- 
vantage in age as compared with the other three. But every 
Amateur Championship produces fine players in abundance, 
wherefore anything in the nature of prophecy would seem to 
be like Purgatory, a fond thing vainly invented. 

The preliminary to the Open Championship at Sandwich 
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was the St. George’s Vase, won by Mr. F. G. Tait with two 
rounds of 76,79=155; seven strokes below any former winning 
score. For the Open Event Harry Vardon was undoubtedly 
the favourite, and well did he justify the opinion of his sup- 
porters. In his second round his first ten holes, sensational 
enough as they actually were, were within but a little of being 
more sensational still. Starting with five fours, in each instance 
he had putts of but four feet or a little over for threes. At the 
Maiden he had a three with a four yard putt for a two; then 
followed a four, a two, and a four. At the tenth hole, he had 
a raking drive, and a similar brassy shot, which he laid within 
a foot of the hole. He thus holed the first ten holes in 36. 
It is bewildering to think that with really good putting this 
might well have been reduced by several strokes. The last part 
of this round was not up to the same standard ; nevertheless he 
finished in 76, a replica of his forenoon’s score ; with 81 and 
77 the next day he won the Championship with plenty.to spare. 
Jack White, with a brilliant 75 in his last round, made a record 
for the green, 


Home 645545444= 41 : 


and took second place with 315 ; Andrew Kirkaldy third, 319. 
Vardon’s score was sixteen strokes better than that of Taylor 
when he won in 1894, and the first eight were also below 326; 
but without doubt the course was easier, though the play 
probably also reached a higher standard. 

Not for many years has a professional match aroused such 
interest as that for £200 between Vardon and Willie Park, the 
first half of which was played at North Berwick in July. Just 
previously, in the Championship, Park’s rounds on the first day 
had been exceedingly good, but on the second day he went all 
to pieces; the question therefore was, would he be likely to 
play his best against such a man as Vardon ; and even if he did, 
would it avail him anything in the end? Before a crowd which 
some estimates put as high as 8000 people, the match began ; and 
interesting enough it proved. Park was always far outdriven 
in the long game, and had therefore more difficult shots to play 
on to the green, but, on the other hand—at any rate for the first 
half of the round—he holed out,almost whenever he could see the 
hole at all; this part of his game was really miraculous, and, 
thanks to this, the first ten holes were halved; for had the 
Champion holed out in like manner he would have had a very 
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great advantage, but he seemed quite unable to turn his superior 
long game to good use, or hole a putt of four feet in length. 
In spite of this, however, his two rounds totalled but 160—8o 
each, and at the end of the day he had a lead of two holes. 
When, a fortnight later, he had the advantage of playing on his 
own green at Ganton, he fairly crushed Park, and won by eleven 
up and ten to play. In August he played a series of exhibition 
matches on various greens in Scotland, visiting Troon, Luffness, 
Elie, Leven, Nairn, St. Andrews, and Barnton, and beating all 
the local professionals, including Fernie, Sayers, and J. Kinnell, 
one after the other. At St. Andrews, however, the match was 
against the best ball of Mr. Laidlay and Mr. Leslie Balfour 
Melville, the amateurs winning by two holes in the thirty-six. 
At Barnton, playing similarly against Mr. Josiah Livingston and 
Mr. J. M. Williamson, Vardon was in marvellous form; Park 
had just previously reduced the record of the green to 74, yet 
Vardon’s first round was 72, and his second 70; the amateurs, 
who lost by five in the thirty-six, scored 75 and 73. Morning 
and afternoon Vardon drove the 16th and 17th holes, each over 
500 yards, in two, and holed out in four. 

In an open tournament in September at Portmarnock, 
Vardon again produced that ‘extra special’ class of game with 
which he has now familiarised us, heading the list with a qualify- 
ing score of 151 (72 and 79). In the subsequent play he was 
perfectly irresistible ; he defeated Herd by two and one to play 
after a fight that was the prominent feature of the meeting, 
going round in 70 to Herd’s 74, and in the final against 
Taylor, thirty-six holes, he won by thirteen up and eleven to 
play—these two rounds costing him but 71 and 69; the latter, 
of course, a record. 
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In the final of the Amateur tournament, Mr. John Ball, jun., 
defeated Mr. J. M. Williamson, who had previously disposed of 
Mr. Hilton ; the latter in the course of the competition estab- 
lished an amateur record, 75; 38 out, 37 home. It is 
probable that Mr. John Ball never played better than in the 
month of October, at Lytham, Hoylake, and Leasowe. In 
successive competitions his cards showed 74 (a record)—77, 77, 
78, 75, 73» 73 3 at Hoylake, however, on the second day, Mr. 
Hilton beat him with 76, and Mr. John Graham, jun., tied with 
Mr. Ball, but lost on playing off. The Royal and Ancient Autumn 
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Medal was won by Mr. F.G. Tait with 83, Mr. J. E. Laidlay second 
with 84, after a tie-with Mr. W. D. Bovill, Mr. W. H. Fowler, 
and Mr. W.A.Henderson. Mr. Tait also carried off the Glennie 
Medal with 163, and the Calcutta Cup. Thus, in virtue of his 
general play, although he just failed to win the Amateur 
Championship, his reputation may be said to stand even higher 
than before. We may note that he headed the list of amateurs 
in the Open Championship, and that in the autumn he defeated 
Mr. John Ball, jun., by one hole in thirty-six, in a private 
match at Lytham and St. Anne’s. Mr. H.C. Ellis, the young 
Oxford player, who has had a most successful year, won the 
Jubilee Vase, in the course of which he exhibited some mag- 
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nificent play. It will be seen that the Open and Amateur 
Champions have played well up to their reputations ; probably 
no man has ever before gone through a whole year’s golf with 
so few reverses as Vardon—they may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand—Braid beat him at Eastbourne, Herd at Traf- 
ford, Taylor twice, at Newquay and Westward Ho, and halved 
at Brancaster ; while Vardon lost a best of balls match at 
St. Andrews. That is a marvellous record, including as it does 
stroke competitions as well as match play. For the rest, it 
remains to say that the Rules Revision Committee finished their 
somewhat arduous labours in the autumn, with the result that 
golfers now have a code which all seem to agree, whatever 
its shortcomings, is a considerable improvement upon its 
predecessors. By an unaccountable oversight, however, the - 
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following case, submitted for opinion to a contemporary, seems 
not to be explicitly provided for: A.and B. are partners against 
C. and D. A. is a long driver, B. a very poor driver. A. openly 
advises B. to miss the globe at every tee shot; the advice is 
followed ; C. and D. protest, but in vain. 

The game proceeds under these conditions ; C. and D. arrive 
on a putting green, having played several more, perhaps five or 
six. C, is suspected of relieving his pent-up feelings by taking 
a pot-shot at B.’s caddie, whom he successfully ‘snipes’ ; the 
caddie was standing at the hole for him. C. will neither admit 
nor deny the impeachment. What happens ? 

Who shall say that this was not a thoroughly sportsmanlike 
match ? 


(Photo by Ven. Archdeacon Donne) 
SPECTATORS AT ST. ANDREWS. ‘A COIGN OF VANTAGE’ 


GOING TO THE MEET 


FOX HUNTING ROUND ROME 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


THE Roman Campagna, the vast undulating plain that stretches 
from the base of the snow-capped Apennines to the shores of 
the Tirrean Sea, a plain covered with the ruins of a long-dead 
empire and traversed in all directions by the great marble 
aqueducts that for more than twenty centuries have brought 
water to the Eternal City: such is our hunting country. 

Here, twice or three times a week, a long line of cabs and 
dog-carts, trotting briskly in the early morning between the old, 
ivy-covered Roman tombs that border the Appian Way, brings to 
one or another of the various meets a small crowd of pink coats, 
officers, and ladies, all as keen for a long run after a good fox as 
any of the lucky sportsmen who hunt with the Quorn and the 
Pytchley, with the Belvoir or the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds. 

Foxes are plentiful on the Campagna, and the going is 
generally good, as a hard frost is very rare and during the season 
there is plenty of rain. Though stiff timber—staggionate—and 
stone walls are very numerous, the wire fences that have so 
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seriously affected sport in England are almost unknown ; grass 
also, which, according to Whyte-Melville, is the one essential that 
constitutes pre-eminence in a hunting country, is abundant with 
us. In the great expanse of yellowish, thyme-scented pastures 
that stretch for miles upon miles to the north and west of the 
town, ploughed enclosures are few and far between. 

Probably no pack in Europe is followed by so cosmopolitan 
a field; besides a large number of Italian gentlemen and 
officers, the attachés and secretaries of nearly all the embassies 
are to be met riding more or less good horses to hounds on a 


A FRESH DRAW 


hunting morning: well groomed, well mounted Englishmen, 
tall, bearded Russians, Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Austrians, dark, handsome young Brazilians, and 
sometimes even Turks or Egyptians. Foreigners, I know, are 
in the habit of hunting a great deal in Great Britain; but, as 
the packs are so numerous, one rarely sees more than two or 
three different nations represented at a meet in the shires. In 
Italy there is really only one regular pack of foxhounds, though 
stag hunting is frequent in the northern provinces. 

The most generous subscriber to the Roman pack is his 
Majesty King Humbert ; and his nephew, H.R.H. the Count;of 
Turin, is one of the most daring and skilful horsemen and the 
truest lover of good sport that the country can show. Several 
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times last year he hunted the pack, in the absence of the 
Master, the Marquis di Roccagiovane, with a skill that many an 
English M.F.H. might envy. 

Perhaps no scene in modern English life can boast the 
picturesqueness of a meet of fox or stag hounds ; in Italy an 
additional touch of bright colour is offered by the officers’ 
uniforms, for here, as in nearly every other country on the 
Continent, the officers always wear their uniform. The long 
sky-blue cloaks, and .the black, silver, and blue tunics of the 
cavalry regiments, the black and gold of the artillery, the pink 
coats, the smart grey and black habits of the ladies, all 
contrasting strangely with the rough green mantc//i and goat- 
skin breeches of the Campagna shepherds, who invariably 
crowd round the meets to gaze in wonder at the horses and 
their riders: all this under the deep blue of an Italian sky, 
with the great, silent Campagna and the distant Alban hills for 
a background, forms a picture that once seen can never be 
forgotten by the many strangers who drive out from the town 
to see a Roman appuntamento di caccia. 

Nearly all the Italian hunting men get their horses in 
England and Ireland, so that nearly every horse one sees out 
hunting has English blood in him. Sardinia is famous for its 
ponies, and a great many horses are bred in Italy itself ; but, 
without that strain of English blood in them, they are generally 
too small to hunt, though their facility for climbing and their 
extraordinary staying powers render them singularly useful as 
light-cavalry horses in a mountainous country such as ours. 
It takes an English hunter several months to get used to the 
climate and to the Italian staggionate and stone walls. A 
staggionata is a very different thing from an English timber 
fence, for, although often very high, it is never built of more 
than three bars, which are set very far apart. The walls are 
made of large pieces of a brown, soft stone, called ¢ufa, generally 
without cement. They are often very stiff jumping, being both 
broad and high, and, though I have never been in Ireland, I 
imagine they must be very similar to the stone walls in the 
Emerald Isle, for I have noticed that both the Campagna ponies 
and the hunters brought from Ireland surmount these impedi- 
ments by the process called, I believe, ‘changing’ by the Irish, 
and described by Whyte-Melville in his ‘ Riding Recollections.’ 

There are no hedges in the Campagna and no brooks, 
though sometimes a broad dry ditch has to be cleared with a 
rush, The entire absence of anything in the way of a hedge is, 
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in fact, one of the principal characteristics of the country ; 
rather a negative characteristic, the reader’ will observe, but 
one that has the effect of making the size and difficulty of an 
obstacle always quite clear to both rider and horse. One 
might be inclined to think that this circumstance would render 
the riding in the Campagna unusually straight ; but personally 
I think it has an entirely contrary effect. Many a youthful 
sportsman will ride boldly at a stiff jump if the danger be 
hidden from his gaze by a thick hedge; but if he is at all 
deficient in pluck, the sight of a strong, clean staggionata 


A STAGGIONATA 


—approximate height, five foots three—will remind him that 
discretion is the better part of valour. 

Even the most distant meets round Rome take place at a 
rendezvous that is generally less than an hour and a half’s drive 
from the town, and this, although an undoubted advantage to 
the hunting men and ladies, renders the meets also easily 
accessible to a large number of photographers, cyclists, and 
strangers, mostly American or English, who seem to consider 
the whole affair as a show got up especially for their benefit. 

I shall never forget the expression of ill-disguised astonish- 
ment and contempt on the face of the huntsman at the sight of 
a rather pretty American girl in a large hat, who was kneeling 
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in the grass with her arms round the neck of a very dignified 4 
old hound and calling out to a fond parent : | 

‘Oh, momma, do come and look at this one! Isn’t] he just 
too cunning ?’ 

Some of the pedestrians who frequent the meets are as 
unfailing in their attendance as the Master himself; such is 
Signor Sbija, to whom I am indebted for the photographs that 
illustrate this article. As I have said already, foxes are numterous 
on the Campagna in spite of coverts being few and far between 
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and the absence of any law or custom that prohibits, the 
shooting of foxes ; in fact, foxes’ brushes are used by the Italian q 
buttari, or keepers, to adorn the headgear of their cart-horses, 4 
together with feathers and bells. These decorations have, at P 
least, the practical merit of keeping off the flies, besides the 
music-making and beautifying properties which have so endeared 
them to the hearts of the Roman cart drivers. 

As for the fox, when alive, he makes his home among the 
ruins or in the caves that abound in the Campagna, and some- 
times, penetrating a little deeper through the soft earth and ‘fa, 
he will find safe storage for his stolen provisions in that great, 
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silent city of the dead that we call the Catacombs, whose 
innumerable and almost unexplored roads and chapels under- 
mine half Rome and the country round it. Here sometimes, 
when hard pressed, he will seek for safety, speeding down the 
long dark passages deeper and deeper into the bowels of the 
earth ; and even the terriers, frightened by the darkness and the 
sinister whirr of the great bats’ wings above their heads, will 
not dare to follow. 

As with everything else in Italy, so it is with sport: the 
spirit of poetry, which is inherent to the country, seems to 
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surround it so much on every side that one is apt to forget all 
other characteristics. Yet ours is a good, healthy sport, that 
every Englishman would enjoy and that many Englishmen do 
enjoy, bringing their splendid hunters, and their skill in riding 
them, to a hunting country where long, hard frosts are 
unknown. If this country, besides richness in game and mild- 
ness of climate, can boast of an artistic and historical interest 
that has no equal, is this a fault and not rather an added merit ? 

We do not pretend that our sport is equal to that enjoyed 
by our brother fox hunters in England ; the surroundings, so 
to speak, of the kennels are so different with us that it is almost 
impossible even to compare our habits and customs with yours. 
For instance, the time-honoured English custom of giving the 
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puppies to neighbouring farmers and sportsmen to ‘walk’ 
during the summer months, with all its attendant puppy shows 
and prize-givings, is unknown in Italy. Neither can we keep 
our horses, as is the custom with you, in summer: if a hunter 
is ever put out to grass he must be taken in again before the 
end of June, or else be fed entirely on corn, for the terrific 
heat of an Italian July and August will leave no grass worthy of 
the name on the parched, dusty fields. On the other hand, we 
have during the season some advantages that might gladden 


A CONVENIENT FORD 


the heart of the most crabbed old huntsman. Whilst in 
England your hunters are eating their heads off in the stables 
during a long frost, and everybody concerned is in a temper 
better imagined than described, with us the ground is at its 
best, and good fast runs the rule and not the exception. As 
yet, with us, no one has been stopped in a good run by the 
terrible ‘’Ware wire, sir!’ and no willing brute has been puiled 
on to its haunches on nearing a hedge, among the sticks and 
foliage of which the hidden strands of metal gleam menacingly 
in the winter sunshine. 

A peculiarity of our meets, which | must not forget to 
mention, is the refreshment tent, a stained and somewhat 
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weatherbeaten erection, which seems to be a source of much 
amusement to the English sportsmen who stop in Rome for a 
few days’ hunting, The tent is really a great convenience, and 
is much patronised, especially after a hard day, when, the tired 
horses having been consigned to their grooms to be led slowly 
homewards, their riders can turn their attention to the fare 
provided and to the discussion of the events of the day. 

I have read with great interest, in the English and conti- 
nental newspapers of the last few days, of hunting men who 
have generously offered their horses to the Government for use 
in South Africa, and of Masters of Foxhounds who are leaving 
their homes, their work, and their pleasure to strike a blow for 
their country’s sake with all the fine courage which true sport 
always engenders. Perhaps it may not seem out of place if I 
endeavour to express here some of the sympathy and admiration 
that I know all my country’s sportsmen feel for these brave 
English gentlemen. It is not so very long ago that Italy saw 
the cream of her army and of her aristocracy start for a war in 
Africa from which few ever returned ; and it is in all sincerity 
that we wish every English officer, volunteer or trooper, all the 
honour and success ever attaching to the name of the great 


nation of whom he has proved himself a worthy and devoted 
son. 
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SHEEP IN WOLVES’ CLOTHING 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


Two men, toying with 
ole} + / the remains of a lun- 


cheon, sat disconsolate 
~ as they looked out of a 
g window on the first floor 
of the Hotel de France. 
A a) Snow was falling fast. A 
& white sheet of charity co- 
ie vered the ugly nakedness of 
the Grande Place, while the 
whirling flakes lent a mystic 
beauty to the wedding-cake- 
like ornamented Sub- 
Prefecture which faced 
the hotel. 
Cuthbert Lovel 
and his American 
friend, Hannibal Y. 
Stringer, had been 
attracted to the little 
French Alpine fron- 
; tier town of Apf by 
wolves. A hard winter had given the ‘courage of despair’ to 
the gaunt forest monsters, causing them to descend from 
their secluded haunts to such places as were frequented by 
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pigs, sheep, and fat village babies. The disappearance“of small 
boys had alarmed a paternal Government, itself ever hungering 
after conscripts, and the daily toll levied on their four-footed 
flocks had caused the good peasants to clamour for assistance. 
As a result of local discontent and bureaucratic pressure, the 
Louvetier of the Department had proclaimed a general wolf 
hunt. This news had at once been transmitted to Lovel by a 
friend, the Comte Aimé de Belgarde, a local landlord. Cuthbert, 
without a moment’s hesitation, decided to cast off the too per- 
sistent dust of Monte Carlo and join the fun. He took with 
him a stray citizen of the United States, whom he had chanced 
to pick up in that anteroom to warm regions, the Cercle de la 
Mediterranée at Nice. As they journeyed up, stories of recent 
cruel deeds of man-eating wolves had quickened their pulse, 
warmed their blood; then a steady snowfall threatened an 
indefinite postponement to M. le Louvetier’s campaign. 

‘ Courage, friends, it is going to freeze.’ 

‘It is a frost already, Belgarde.’ Lovel looked up gloomily 
as the new-comer flung himself noisily into the room. 

M. de Belgarde wore a heavy green frock coat trimmed with 
fur, buckskin breeches, black boots reaching to above the knee, 
and a black velvet cap, and he sported a huge hunting-knife. 
He had been parading the town for weeks in this hereditary 
uniform, and was only outdone in splendour by the Louvetier, 
M. Garance de Beaujarret, and his three pigueurs. He was 
certain that a change in the weather was about to take place, 
and as soon as the snow was firm enough a start would be 
made. He proved to be quite right. The snow ceased and a 
sharp night’s frost gave the desired hardness to the white shroud 
which lay on the land. 

Early in the morning Lovel and Stringer were awakened by 
a weird blare of brazen hunting-horns and military bugles. 
Jumping hastily out of bed, they peered forth. A startling scene 
met their gaze. The square was filled with people; a number 
of soldiers stood with flaring tofches, which shed a red glare on 
the houses and caused the white snow to sparkle brilliantly 
where it did not appear to be running with blood. Lit up by 
the fitful flames were to be seen the stern faces of men gathered 
together in all the panoply of /a chasse. Hastily dressing, the 
two friends were knocked up by de Belgarde, who caused them 
to swallow a glass of red wine and a horrible mixture of 
anchovies, raw onions, and vinegar, ‘to keep out the cold.’ 

They found the Louvetier—a pompous individual who prided 
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himself on his ancestry, though de Belgarde whispered that they 
were ‘only lawyers’—surrounded by the Sub-Prefect, M. 
Adolphe Truc, a small man whose hectoring ways but ill con- 
cealed his constant nervous suspicion; Trichet, a fat captain 
of the infantry ; the dapper, supercilious Lieutenant Le Roy 
de Berg, of the Chasseurs Alpins; the calm and observant M. 
Malfois Arebours, Secretary-General of the Prefecture ; a few 
local landowners ; and the hunt servants keeping in leash a 
number of tall, wiry hounds. A crowd of eager sightseers jostled 
with the torch-bearing soldiers and the gendarmes. All kinds 
of arms were carried by the hunters, from the express rifle to 
the old-fashioned muzzle-loader, while the hunt servants had 
serpentine brass horns round their bodies, pistols and hunting- 
knives. Day was just breaking as a start was made, the ‘noble 
warriors’ escorted by torch-bearers and the populace to the 
outskirts of the town, where they were left to trudge on alone. 
However, it was a sufficiently formidable army which advanced 
along the crisp white road. It appeared that a still larger army 
was already out, and having made a wide circuit, were now 
beating down a tortuous ravine which ran up to the heart 
of the dense forest. When every trace of dwellings had been 
left behind, the Louvetier led his party along a byway, very 
narrow, and skirting the precipitous sides of a valley. They 
had not advanced far when they came up with a small knot of 
men, the Mayor and a few local Nimrods from a village close 
at hand. A halt was made, the Louvetier and his servants 
disposing of the hunters in a wide semicircle. He and his 
chief piqueur keeping to the pathway, ‘the fat captain took 
another path, while Lovel, Stringer, Belgarde, and de Berg 
were allotted the bed and sides of the ravine as a reward for 
their eagerness. When all was ready, word was passed along, 
and the whole line advanced cautiously—no easy task, with 
the brushwood covered with snow, the stream .fringed with 
rushes and ferns encased in long icicles. But presently all 
were on the alert, fatigue forgotten: faintly in the distance 
shouts and clapping could be heard, floating down on the 
cutting breeze. The beaters were at work and at any moment 
the ‘unexpected’ might happen. Groping their way as well as 
they could, our friends were startled by a loud peculiar blare 
from a horn to their right, quickly followed by the yelping cf 
dogs and the report of a rifle. Then came an echoing horn- 
blast from the left, followed by a whole volley. Belgarde and 
de Berg called out, for the signals told them that they would 
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have hot work in their direction. There was the swish of 
parting shrubs, the snap of twigs, and then a huge shaggy 
brute with glaring eyes, pointed ears, and red jaws appeared to 
Lovel, hesitated a moment, and with one leap cleared the noisy 
brook, and sped away, but not before a bullet had grazed his | 
flank. Belgarde and de Berg, hallooing like mad, dashed after 
him, an example quickly followed by Lovel and Stringer, who 
were joined by a pigueur and a couple of hounds. No doubt 
frightened by the beaters behind and the noise on all sides, the 
wounded brute crouched behind a rock, and suddenly leaped 
upon Stringer, upsetting him with the impact of his hairy body. 
In an instant the two hounds attacked the wolf, and then 
commenced a fierce battle, the four men unable to fire lest 
they shot the dogs. Belgarde and the pigueur had drawn their 
hunting-knives, and hovered round the three furious beasts. 
One of the noble hounds rolled over in its last agony, and the 
wolf flew at his throat, endeavouring to shake off his second 
enemy. Belgarde seized the opportunity, and, darting in, 
boldly inflicted a deadly gash just behind the shoulder. The 
huntsman finished the work, and turned to look after the 
dogs. Meanwhile a prodigious din of battle was going on all 
about them. Lovel and de Berg clambered up to the path, 
just in time to see a huge black body dashing across the 
pathway. 

‘Don't fire, don’t fire! my pig, my poor pig!’ The Mayor, 
his hat at the back of his head, his tricoloured sash floating in 
the wind, his gun clubbed, held up his arms in an agony of 
entreaty. 

Yes, this was no wolf, but a fat domestic porker which came 
rushing down, charging his master and upsetting the good man, 
whose gun went off with some danger to M. Arebours. The 
grunter disappeared squealing viciously, leaving the Mayor 
floundering in the pathway. 

‘Sapristi! le cochon du Maire!’ cried the pigueur, beating 
off the dogs. 

‘Sacrebleu ! ce cochon de Maire!’ said the Secretary-General, 
looking ruefully at his hat, singed by the unlucky pig-owner’s 
involuntary shot. 

‘Smelt powder at last, M. Arebours ?’ sneered the dapper 
lieutenant. 

‘I have done so before—at twelve paces, sir, and am prepared 
to do so again.’ 

“My dear Secretary-General, M. Truc put up his hands 
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deprecatingly, looking nervously round, ‘don’t let us quarrel. 
We can easily get rid of pigs. The Mayor can resign.’ 

‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, ‘to your posts! We have come out 
to kill wolves, not pigs or , de Beaujarret seized the Sous- 
Prefect by the arm and added, ‘Jackasses !’ with a significant 
glance at the bellicose champions of the military and civil 
administrations. 

True enough, the hubbub had not ceased, though the horn- 
blasts and yelping had swept on ahead. Rushing over the snow, 
greatly impeded by the brushwood, the party hurried on, leav- 
ing the bewildered Mayor to follow his farmyard pet. The 
work was getting difficult, for the two remaining wolves were 
doubling backwards and forwards, between beaters and hunters, 
though keeping clear of the hotinds. There was not much 
chance of a shot, and the brutes had to be brought to bay by 
the dogs, and killed by the hunters with their knives. Flushed 
with victory, M. Garance de Beaujarret leant on his rifle, 
marshalling his huntsmen about him, and then giving the word 
of command, a prolonged musical blast on the horns made the 
woods reverberate. It was a joyous sound, and no doubt as it 
was borne away on the breeze caused many a happy sigh to 
escape from the peasants in their fields and cottages. M. de 
Beaujarret was proud of his morning’s work—five great wolves 
done to death—and received the congratulations of the rival 
Secretary-General and Sous-Prefect with a good deal of con- 
descension. It was all too quickly over to please Lovel and 
Stringer, but the retreat was being sounded. 

‘Gentlemen, we will make our way through the forests over 
yonder hills to a cosy cabaret we know of; you will refresh 
yourselves at my expense.’ 

‘No, M. le Louvetier,’ cried M. Malfcis Arebours, stepping 
hurriedly in front of the Sous-Prefect, who was just about to 
speak. ‘I must be host, for it is the Department that bears the 
expense.’ He looked triumphantly at M. Truc. 

Belgarde laughed ; de Berg twisted his moustache. 

‘There they go, these civilian officials, always squabbling. 
Truc thinks he’s top-sawyer, Arebours represents his master and 
think he’s got a future before him.’ 

As every one was famished, they took little heed of the 
squabble. The essential was that good wine and food awaited 
them and would be paid for by the Government ; the question 
as to which office would disburse was of little consequence to 
hungry and thirsty men. The procession was much longer 
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now and far more noisy. Horns were sounded, shots fired in 
the air, and men shouted. Under such circumstances the 
ground was quickly covered. Once more the high-road was 
reached, and a large inn, with smoking chimneys, gladdened 
all hearts. 

Several women and a boy or two came out on the roadside 
as the party approached, crying out in alarm when they saw 
the carcases of the great wolves. M. de Beaujarret, with the 
Secretary-General on his left and M. Truc on his right, stepped 
‘into the great kitchen-parlour, closely followed by de Belgarde, 
the two officers, and the others. It was a huge room, low-ceiled, 
with rough walls once whitewashed, now black with the smoke 
of many winters. The windows were small and encrusted with 
dirt, but the loud crackling wood and leaping flames in the 
open fireplace, before which a sheep and a pig were twirling 
and sending forth appetising aromas, lit up the room fiercely. 
Standing somewhat in the background, partly in the shade, were 
two men. One was tall with a pointed head, wore a light- 
coloured beard, and had somewhat the appearance of a youthful, 
well-bred Don Quixote. His companion was short, wiry ; his 
beard and hair, closely cropped, were iron-grey ; and small beady 
eyes glowed under heavy brows. 

M. de Beaujarret bowed politely. Arebours and Truc 
glanced at each other, stepped back, and cast a frightened look 
upon the two officers, who had just entered talking carelessly 
together. As de Belgarde came in he started violently, then 
stepping forward, bent his knee before the bearded stranger and 
kissed the extended hand. 

A thrill of astonishment—of dread—passed through the 
assembly at this unexpected performance. Quickly the tall 
man advanced into the full glare of the leaping flames. 

‘Gentlemen, you are welcome! It is a happy augury to te 
met on the threshold of my State by my Louvetier, bringing 
with him so goodly a body of valiant companions. He held 
out his hand to M. Beaujarret, and bowed with winning smile 
to the officers. Then he frowned as he turned to his little 
grey companion. ‘M. Buffetier ?’ 

But that gentleman had sidled up to the Secretary-General 
and was buttonholing him, 

‘This, Monseigneur,’ de Belgarde came forward, ‘is M. 
Garance de Beaujarret, the Louvetier.’ 

‘Ah! an ancient house. La robe.’ 

‘This is M. Truc, Sous-Prefect; Captain Trichet of the 
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Ligne ; Lieutenant Le Roy de Berg, of the Chasseurs Alpins ; 
and M. Malfois Arebours, Secretary-General of the Depart- 
ment.’ 

As they were presented, each man bowed low. M. Truc, 
however, looked anxiously at the Secretary-General, who merely 
made a stiff inclination of the head. 

‘This is indeed lucky, to find you all out here dving such 
noble work, protecting the poor people from hungry wolves. 
I, too, am here to do my duty, to hunt other kind of wolves. 
But to table, gentlemen: let us do justice to the fare provided 
for us, and afterwards we can consult. Colonel, Major, come 
and sit on my left. M. le Louvetier and you, dear Prefect, on 
my right.’ 

M. Arebours glowered when he heard M. Truc called 
‘Prefect,’ but he took his seat by M. Buffetier and observed 
everything, listening and saying little. Though the feast was 
plentiful, it was a dull affair, everybody was anxious and 
_ curious. Garance de Beaujarret, in all the bravery of his bright 
blue and scarlet and gold, was ill at ease, trying to thrust forward 
M. Truc, who hesitated, and rushed from the extremes of brutal 
speech to the Louvetier to the most obsequious acknowledgments 
of Monseigneur’s remarks, which chiefly related to feeding and 
drinking. Captain Trichet was stolid, the Lieutenant was 
flushed, drank heavily, twirled his moustache, and seemed 
rather inclined to quarrel with de Belgarde, who, cool and 
collected, was walking from one group to another, reporting now 
and then to the weazened little M. Buffetier. Lovel and Stringer 
looked on amused, doing, however, hearty justice to the meal, 
in this following the example of Monseigneur. When the dishes 
were cleared away, and great platters of nuts, red-cheeked apples, 
and dried figs appeared, de Belgarde standing behind Mon- 
seigneur proposed a toast. Lovel and Stringer rose to their feet, 
their glasses, brimming over, held on high. With a defiant glare 
de Berg got up. The Captain rose slowly, Truc bobbed up and 
down, and the Louvetier, roughly assisted by the toastmaster, 
got on his legs. It was a half-hearted affair. With a quick 
nod to his henchman Monseigneur arose, and in mellifluous 
tones thanked all present for the spontaneous welcome accorded 
him. With many words and involved phrases he went on to 
tell the company some secrets of great events brewing. He 
relied upon the political sagacity of M. de Beaujarret, whose 
ancestors had served his own so well in the Courts ; he looked 
for the able assistance of two such administrators as the Prefects 
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present ; and he knew he could count on the devotion of the 
gallant Colonel and Major, who were ready with their swords in 
a good cause. Monseigneur was convinced that he was sur- 
rounded by men not only of stout hearts, but men who were 
geniuses as well. Everybody was to have his superlative abilities 
recognised, and consequently step up many grades at a bound. 
It was not quite clear what was to be done, but whatever it was 
it would be sublime and—-above all—successful. 

‘Better see the bally thing through, I suppose!’ Lovel bent 
over and whispered. 

‘Guess we'll go along and watch how the cat jumps, anyway.’ 

‘They are all doing that. Look at those fellows Trichet, 
Truc and Arebours.’ 

‘And the wolf-eater, too. He’s as slippery as any.’ 

Monseigneur was nearing his peroration, and had made a 
polite reference to the presence of an Englishman (whose country 
he knew so well), and an American (whose history and domestic 
affairs had so greatly interested his father), when he accidentally 
struck his head against a lamp which hung from a beam over 
the table. 

‘Gare a la poire!’ The shrill voice of a small boy rang out 
clear. There was many a guffaw, but M. Buffetier and de 
Belgarde seized hold of the culprit, and in spite of kicks pitched 
him head first into the snow. 

Monseigneur looked dignified, trying to appear not to notice 
the snigger of Captain Trichet and the black glances of the 
Lieutenant. He perorated, but stopped short when his small 


antagonist, his shock-head powdered with snow, opened a window 
and yelled : 


‘ Vive Bonaparte !’ 

A dash was made for the impudent rascal, and Monseigneur, 
appropriating de Belgarde’s warm cloak, gave orders that horses 
should be saddled for himself and M. Buffetier. When these 
were brought round Monseigneur mounted and led the way 
. townwards. De Belgarde had got the hunt servants together, 

forming them into a bodyguard round the two cavaliers. 
De Berg stuck close to Monseigneur, and the Captain followed 
in the footsteps of the Lieutenant. The procession swelled as 
it advanced, new-comers running up to hear the news and 
remaining curiously to see the upshot. Monseigneur, warm 
and dry-shod, was extremely jovial, and readily gave his consent 


to the pigueurs playing on their horns, though his military 
advisers looked disturbed at the idea. 
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All was going gaily. Plans were being gravely discussed, 
for grand times were ahead, to commence with a Gargantuan 
dinner at the Prefecture and a fine ball at the Opera House. 

Suddenly some small boys who were leading the van, 
vociferating patriotic songs of mixed shades, brandishing great 
branches of fir-trees, stopped, lowered their banners, and 
retreated on the main body. Once more an uncomfortable 
thrill went through the crowd, which was intensified when a 
small band of Chasseurs Alpins came in view, swinging round a 
bend of the road, a bugler at their head, in charge of a sergeant. 
There was more than a moment’s hesitation, and part of the 
crowd began to melt away mysteriously. M. Arebours, his 
eyes dancing, approached Monseigneur. Then de Berg stepped 
forward, gave a word of command and brought his men toa 
halt. He spoke to the sergeant, and Monseigneur harangued 
the men. Obedient to the word of command, they wheeled 
round, reinforced the huntsmen-guards, and once more the 
procession grew big and moved forward. M. Arebours, intimi- 
dated by the armed force and a fierce glare from de Belgarde, 
drew off and placed himself close to M. Truc. 

Yes, Monseigneur was in a radiant humour. All was going 
well. But what was that? 

‘ Halte /’ 

Three gendarmes came trotting round another corner. The 
brigadier obeyed the sharp order of de Berg, but looking 
puzzled at the singular group, espied the infantry othewy. 

His hand was up to his cocked hat. 

‘Mon Capitaine !’ he called, ‘I have despatches.’ 

Captain Trichet stood irresolute, glancing from Monseigneur 
to the Lieutenant. The soldiers, quite passive, awaited their 
own officer’s orders; while the gendarmes, their carbines in 
their hands, watched the crowd hungrily. Captain Trichet 
made up his mind, he approached Monseigneur ; but it was too 
late. The gendarmes showed no signs of wavering, and Arebours 
had also settled on a line of conduct. 

‘] can depend upon them,’ muttered de Berg. But, appa- 
rently bewildered, he gave no orders as the gendarmes trotted 
up; made no stir as Monseigneur and his henchman backed 
their horses and, gaining a pathway, galloped away. 

‘ Main forte, | arrest this man.’ The Secretary-General had © 
the Sous-Prefect by the throat. 

‘ Gredins !’ shouted de Belgarde, turning furiously on the 
officers, and then doing his best to impede the mounted police. 
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He was successful, for the confusion was fearful. Nobody 
seemed to know what was happening. And nobody ever did. 
It was said that two distinguished strangers had joined the wolf 
hunt, and some declared that they were wolves in sheep's 
clothing. Nothing was known. But Arebours ran Truc 
through the heart the next morning, and at the same hour de 
Berg shot Captain Trichet through the head, and half an hour 
later killed de Belgarde. Merely affaires a’honneur. Captain 
Trichet and the Comte Aimé de Belgarde are under the turf ; 
Monseigneur is away enjoying himself; de Berg is on the 
General Staff; and M. Arebours has been promoted to a 
Prefecture. The wolves, meanwhile, are waiting for another 
hard winter. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE propose to offer 
a prize of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph sent in representing any sporting subject. Ten other 
prizes will also be given away each month, each of them consist- 
ing of an original drawing by one or other of the artists who 
illustrate the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course 
necessary, and when possible the negative should be sent as well 
as the print. Every sportsman or sportswoman, and indeed, 
every boy or girl, who possesses a camera has a chance of gaining 
a prize. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative, and if the account of the scene 
extends to any length and can be utilised it will be paid for at the 
usual rate per page. Residents in the country who have access 
to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects, 
and these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeple-chasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE weights for the Grand National are not, of course, pub- 
lished at the time of writing. There are always some horses in 
the race, however, that can have no possible chance—or so at 
any rate it appears, though what I have said of Pan and Magpie 
in my article elsewhere in the Magazine bears out the idea that 
it is never wise to say what may or may not happen. Glancing 
through the entry, one always recognises a number of. horses 
that seem possible or probable winners, that is to say, it is known 
that, with fair luck, they will jump and ‘ get’ the course. Some 
friends of mine, who ought to be good judges if long continued 
study of the sport can make them so, picked fifteen against the 
field when the entries came out, and as | helped in the operation 
of selecting them I naturally conclude that the selection was a 
reasonable one ; though how that may appear about four o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 30th of next month is, of course, quite 
another matter. I did think that Manifesto would win last year, 
but I must confess that I did not fancy Drogheda the year 
before, the Soarer in 1896, or Wild Man from Borneo in 1895 ; 
so that the fifteen may not include the winner. Here, however, 
they are :— Manifesto, Gentle Ida, Hidden Mystery, Ambush II., 
Fairland, Ford of Fyne, Lambay, Cathal, Dead Level, Drog- 
heda, Easter Ogue, Breemont’s Pride, Romanoff, Elliman and 
Shaker. 


Assuming that Manifesto is not asked to carry more than 
12 st. ro lb., I shall expect to see him win, for though the 
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others all seem possible, there appears to be an ‘if’ about each 
of them. Hidden Mystery, having: won the Sefton Steeple- 
chase, is certain to be weighted up to his best form ; but he is 
an Ascetic, and it is wonderful how consistently well the sons 
and daughters of this Hermit horse perform. Fairland is also 
an Ascetic, whom I made an attempt to buy last November for 
a friend, and it will be in a way exasperating therefore if she 
wins-for somebody else, as I just missed her by the narrowest 
shave ; though whether she stays and is good enough I have a 
very small idea. Ambush II. performed moderately last year, 
when, however, my impression is that he was rather overdone. 
Ford of Fyne and Cathal have both been unsound, but Mr. Arthur 
Yates tells me that the latter is in good work again, and they 
have both been so near the mark on several occasions that they 
cannot be left out in choosing a lot against the field. Lambay 
will not strike many people as a National horse, still she is an 
honest mare who jumps and stays ; she is a daughter of Royal 
Meath, another very successful sire of steeplechase horses, and 
I rate her among the ‘just possibles.’ Dead Level comes into 
much about the same category; some of those who should 
know most about him doubt his getting the course, but he was 
fourth, if a long way off, last March. 


Gentle Ida is far more likely to fall than to win, but she 
was so much fancied last year that she cannot be ignored. I 
do not believe that Drogheda is a good horse, and, as a previous 
winner, he is certain not to be’ let off by the handicapper ; still, 
horses that have won have so often been there or thereabouts 
on subsequent occasions that it would not be safe to leave him 
out. Of Easter Ogue I know nothing except that he—another 
Ascetic—is the only representative of. Escott’s stable. Breemont’s 
Pride, with a tube in her throat, starts—supposing that she 
does start—under manifestly severe disadvantages. What 
would happen if, in the course of the race, a splodge of mud 
were kicked up into the mouth of the tube I am not quite 
aware: it seems to me that she would very probably die. 
Romanoff gallops, jumps, and for all that any one knows, may 
be a genuine stayer. Elliman has been dreadfully unsound on 
various occasions, but is, I hear, patched up, may stand a 
preparation, and having finished third last year, is another 
‘ possible’; and Shaker, having won over the Liverpool course— 
the Grand Sefton Steeplechase in 1898—may do so next month. 
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The Sapper is an animal I should have chosen in preference 
to several of the above but that I am afraid he will never be 
got to the post. Lotus Lily is another that has been talked 
about in previous years, but the best judges will not have her. 
Boreen would, I greatly fear, fail to stay; he is such a desperately 
hard puller that his getting the four miles and a half at Aintree. 
seems doubtful. He will not run. Yorkmint is a useful young 
horse—young, that is to say, as steeplechase horses go—but 
the same doubt about staying attaches to him. Parma Violet, 
good little mare as she was, has been absent from courses so 
long that I fear she must have gone wrong. I am assured that 
Model will run better than most people suppose if he starts, but 
I cannot regard him as anything like a National horse. Levanter 
is another that, according to rumour, will some day surprise 
people, though I do not expect it will be at Liverpool next month. 
Tipperary Boy, another Royal Meath,ran notably well in, and was 
thought likely to win, the Conyngham Cup at Punchestown last 
April, when he fell. That is a four mile race, so that no doubt is 
entertained about his staying by those who should have known 
most about him. I left him out because I know him to be 
unsound. Horses that are so do sometimes stand preparations 
and win good races, but to my certain knowledge he has 
twice failed to pass the veterinary surgeon. Covert Hack won 
this Conyngham Cup last year in the hands of my friend Major 
Hughes Onslow—now hard at it with his regiment in South 
Africa—but though a possible, I cannot regard him as a very 
probable, winner. Some one suggested Barsac as one of the 
fifteen, the decision, however, being against him. Of course 
some of those I have named may not accept, and some of the 
hurdle-race horses may possess a capacity for jumping a country 
and astonish us by winning. I shall have more to say about 
the race next month. 


I have written a note on this subject before, but return to 
it because the occasion still continues. Js it not odd that a not 
inconsiderable portion of correspondents and contributors will 
persist in calling this magazine the ‘Badmington’? This is the 
fifty-fifth number; the magazine circulates extensively, is 
continually advertised, criticised, and quoted. It'is an offshoot 
of the ‘Badminton Library’ ; nine and twenty volumes of this 
work were originally published, of most of them. several new 
editions have appeared, and they, too, are constantly referred to 
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in all sorts of papers, magazines, books, &c., all over the world. 
The series was named after Badminton, one of the great 
historical houses of England; there is a pack of hounds, thé 
Badminton, whose fame for generations past has extended far 
and wide. A popular game is named Badminton, after the 
house, a favourite light drink is called Badminton, there is a 
well known Badminton Club. One would have thought, 
indeed, that Badminton was one of the best known names in 
the language, but yet letters continually reach me including the 
superfluous ‘g.’ It is rather a remarkable thing that nearly all 
the articles sent by contributors who will persist in writing 
‘Badmington,’ are feeble in character: though possibly 1 
regard them with a little adverse prejudice, | endeavour not to 
let it sway me. Having asked the question, whether it is not 
odd that so many people will inflexibly cling to the ‘ Badmington,’ 


I can only reply that it seems to me not “a odd, but mar- 
vellous. 


An exciting anecdote of the war was told the other day by 
an officer who got out of a tight place because his orderly, an 
ex-steeplechase rider, gave him a lead over a wire fence, and 
barbed wire at that. It is 
wonderful what horses will 
jump. In the colonies wire 
abounds, and men in_ the 
hunting field simply take it as 
it comes. Some years ago 
when Lord Onslow was Gover- 
nor of New Zealand he kindly 
sent me some photographs of _ 
sportsmen, and indeed of 
sportswomen; going gaily at 
such extremely ugly obstacles. One of these photographs I 
lately came across, and here it is. It has been knocking about in 
a drawer for a long time and is so faded that the reproduction is 
necessarily feeble, but I give it instead of having it re-drawn as 
it is a veritable picture of what happens, and indeed of what 
happens constantly. Of course if any one does get a fall over 
such a fence it is an exceedingly awkward one, but Colonial 
-sportsmen regard it as all in the. day’s work and go at it with 
no more hesitation than a hunting man in England shows when 
he has a 3 ft. hedge before him, 
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Several articles have been sent to me about American 
Jockeyship and I have selected the one which appears else- 
where, though I do not entirely agree with all the writer's 
conclusions. I think, for instance, that English jockeys have 
always tried to acquire a knowledge of pace, and that trainers 
always strive to instil it into their boys. Many jockeys, how- 
ever, have tried in vain, and it is by no means every trainer who 
knows enough to teach, or has the knack of teaching, even if 
boys were more receptive than they are. So much has been 
talked and written about ‘ getting off’ and ‘making the best of 
the way home’ that I expect next year we shall see some of the 
few jockeys who, like Mornington Cannon, really are judges of 
pace, waiting watchfully and easily passing a lot of badly beaten 
horses at the finish—as indeed we have seen during the year 
that has passed. The author, asking why an English jockey 
was shut in, inquires why we so seldom hear that excuse given 
by the Americans? It is well he did not say ‘never’ instead of 
‘so seldom,’ for Lester Reiff, whom I take to be the best of the 
American jockeys, lost the Old Cambridgeshire on Airs and 
Graces for this very reason. The Americans are certainly to be 
credited for one of the virtues claimed for them in the article: 
they never attempt to ‘draw it fine. Fred Archer used to be 
painfully fond of this trick, so indeed have been some other 
otherwise admirable horsemen, and many races have been lost 
in consequence. 


I well remember Webb, when about to get up on a good 
horse in which I was interested, saying to me ‘I shall only 
win a head.’ I begged him to make it a neck, as those short 
heads were far too exciting. He acquiesced with a grin and 
measured the neck to an inch. But one reason why this must 
be regarded as a grave mistake is that horses hate being called 
upon to make a sudden effort, and after it has been demanded of 
them several times are very apt to refuse it. With reference to 
the run off of the dead heat between Blend and Poulton, ridden 
by Bradford and J. Reiff, it must be remarked that Bradford 
is not by any manner of means the model finisher one would 
name as an exemplar of English jockeyship. I chanced to be 
on my way abroad in May when I noticed that a match had 
been arranged between Rowanberry, ridden by S. Loates, and 
Shepperton, ridden by Sloan ; at the weights these were abso- 
lutely the same animal, and I wired up to back Rowanberry, 
convinced that if it came to a finish, as it seemed certain to do, 
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S. Loates would have the best of it—as the event proved. As 
to waiting or making a pace, a great many people who discuss 
the matter fail entirely to consider that this depends almost 
entirely upon the capacity of the horse. Mornington Cannon, 
for instance, knew that Flying Fox stayed, and he was a long 
way in front of Sloan on Caiman for a mile and a half in the 
Leger. There seems reason in the idea of bringing the weight 
on the horse more forward, ‘thereby putting it chiefly on the 
part best constructed for carrying it’; and yet we all remember 
how Fred Archer used. to sit back and drive his horse home, 
and we all know what his average of wins was. Fordham, on 
the other hand—and it seems generally agreed by the best 
judges that no better jockey ever lived—sat far forward, much 


in the American style. The subject is an exceedingly intricate 
one. 


Among the two-year-olds of the present year I do not find 
quite the average number of happy names. Often, of course, a 
name is so obvious when syllables from sire and dam make a 
suitable word, that the owner looks no further. ‘Ample,’ for 
instance, is at once suggestive by Amphion and Miss Little. 


‘Belle of the Green’ makes itself out of Blue Green and Rustic 
Belle, ‘Breadmart’ out of Martagan and Bread Maid, and I 
suppose ‘ Butter Mart’ out of Martagan and Butterine, though 
so far as I am aware Butterine is a horrible combination which 
has nothing to do with butter. ‘Antonelli’ comes under the 
head of good for a son of Fathet Confessor and Antonia, and 
‘ Bashi Bazook’ does well for the Forager —Free and Easy colt. 
‘ Baedeker ’ is appropriate for the son of Quzsitum and Cologne. 
‘Be Sure’ is a tolerably neat sort of pun for the Sure Foot— 
Queen Bee filly ; but I do not expect Indian officers and officials 
will at all agree with Mr. Ryan’s name for his Right Away— 
Rupee colt. He calls it ‘Depreciation’; the ‘right way’ for 
the ‘rupee’ to go would surely be ‘ Appreciation’? The colt by 
Gold—Recollection has not got a name. It strikes me that 
‘Change’ would do for it—the silver that remains as a ‘recol- 
lection’ of the last gold piece when it is changed? ‘High 
Feather’ is not at all bad for the Henry of Navarre—High Tea 
filly—‘ Press where ye see my snow white plume above the 
ranks of war,’ is of course the idea. The Marvel—Crest filly is 
so well named ‘Hoopoo’ that it is a pity to find her so little 
engaged. 
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It is a pity also, I' think, if Sir Frederick Johnstone-will not 
mind the remark, to find the self-advertising mischief-maker 
‘Kensit’ as the name of a well bred, and, it: is to be hoped, 
decently behaved colt, a son of St. Simon and Shrew. ‘Queen’s 
Prize’ sufficiently describes the son of Mousquetaire and Queen 
Mary, and ‘Goosey Gander’ is found to have some appro- 
priateness for the daughter of Perigord and Michaelmas Daisy 
when one remembers that geese are Michaelmas birds and are 
also associated with the famous pdté of Perigord. ‘Psalm’ is 
not particularly successful for the St. Simon—Poem filly, because, 
as readers are doubtless aware, the St. Simon was not a saint 
of the Church, but a writer of Memoirs. ‘Surf Scoter’ is 
perhaps a permissible pun for the son of St. Serf and Bird of 
Passage. ‘Turtle Dove’ does well enough for the Matchmaker 
—Holy Bird filly, though one would like to see all reference 
to the Scriptures omitted from the list of horses’ names, and 


‘Wind Bag,’ also in the nature of a pun, hits off the Ayrshire— 
Eloquence colt. 


As usual at this time of year, letters reach me asking questions 
with regard to the eternal subject of systems at Monte Carlo. ‘I 
know that none is anything like a certainty,’ one correspondent 
writes, ‘but which do you think is the best?’ I not only 
think, but I am quite sure, there is no ‘best.’ Any one of a 
score of systems may come off for a time—or may not—but 
the more one studies the question, not at home with a pencil 
and a sheet of paper, but sitting at a roulette table at Monte 
Carlo, the more hopeless appears the idea of consistent success 
by any system. I know several people who tell me they 
always win, but, though they may not expect it, the time will 
in all probability come when their confidence will have a rude 
awakening. I should be delighted to answer my correspondents 
if I had any hope of giving useful advice, but personally I have 
long since abandoned the attempt to find a system. Chance 
and luck govern the whole business. If you are lucky you will 
win, and you are just as likely to do so in one way as another. 


